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An Opportunity 


For the highest grade of college education is offered by 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


at the lowest cost. Students may enter four times a year and study for 
twelve, twenty-four, thirty-six, or forty-eight weeks within the year 
as they choose. Every student specializes in Social Science, Chemis- 
try, English, Classics, Religious Service, History, Mathematics, or in 
any of more than a dozen fields. 


THE SUMMER QUARTER 


offers special opportunities for teachers as well as for regular college 
students. Those who desire may concentrate upon a single subject 
such as Chemistry, Latin, Greek, High School Physics, and recite 
three times a day and receive credit for a year’s work in that subject. 


Address 
The President, 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











VIRGINIA UNION 
UNIVERSITY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Courses Offered 
in 
J. STANLEY DURKEE, A. M., Ph.D, DD, 


Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 


(Founded by General O. O. Howard) 


College, High School and Theology. 
Teacher’s Training, Law, Pre-Medical. 
Moderate Expenses, Healthful Location, 
Strong Faculty. 


For full information, address 


W. J. CLARK, 
President. 











ATLANTA§UNIVERSITY 
Is beautifully located in the city of 
Atlanta, Georgia. The courses of 
study include High School, Normal 
School and College. 

Special emphasis is laid upon the 
training of teachers. 

Students come from all parts of the 
South. 

Graduates have a fine record for suc- 
cessful work. 


For further information, address 


The President, Atlanta University 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








President 
EMMETT J. SCOTT, A.M., LL.D., Secretary- 


Treasurer 


COLLEGIATE AND PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


Students may enter for collegiate work at 
the beginning of any quarter. 





REGISTRATION 


Winter Quarter January 3, 4, 1923 
re March 18, 20, 1923 





For Catalog and Information Write 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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EDITORIALS 


Social Case Work and The African 
Tradition 


Social Workers, most of all, are expected to 
approach questions involving Negroes with some- 
thing like an open mind. It is the surest guar- 
antee of an accurate diagnosis and effective rem- 
edy where maladjustments exist. The January 
issue of THE FAMILY, a social magazine pub- 
lished by the American Association for Organ- 
izing Family Social Work, presents a most inter- 
esting example of the usual approach to the 
Negro family. The author of a series of articles 
on Racial Factors in Desertion takes up in turn 
the various immigrant groups and ends with the 
native Americans in which group is included the 
Negro. Her records disclose sixteen cases of 
Negro desertion. On the basis of these she con- 
structs a most picturesque philosophy of the 
family life of twelve million Negroes. She does 
not stop here; she proves by African history that 
their conduct is a natural outcome of heredity. 

Why do Negroes, as a race, desert their fami- 
lies? Here is Miss Sherman’s explanation 

“Life in Africa, along the Coast where most of 

the slaves were captured is a comparatively easy 

matter if one is left alone. Edible plants grow 
readily, the simplest form of shelter is sufficient, 
and clothing is a decoration rather than a neces- 
sity. Companionship is sought for mutual de- 
fense and mutual enjoyment, not primarily for 
economic reasons. Women are pleasant to have 
about at times, and moderately useful for agri- 
culture, weaving and cooking, but it is com- 
paratively easy for men to get on without them 
after the love making period and vice versa. 

Where there are no free homes, homekeepers 

and homemakers naturally are infrequent.” 

The serious minded public is expected to accept 
this as the explanation of fundamental traits of 
the Negro race regulating desertion. It is per- 
hars not impertinent to inquire seriously, what 
the Negroes living in Harlem know or care about 
the agricultural habits or economic adjustments 
éf Africans who lived from sixty to three hun- 
dred years ago. One of the most striking and 
obvious facts of Negro life in America is that 
they have no historical memory—no historical 
continuity. It is not even possible to learn from 
what parts of Africa individual Negroes were 
taken. Miss Sherman is virtually asserting that 
home-making instincts (or rather, the absence of 
them) with a basis in economic arrangements are 
inheritable. 

This might be excusable in the absence of 
specific, scientific opinion on the point, but the 
other of her “information,” while conforming 
faithfully to the popular picture of Negro life 
about which there is much humorous literature, 





is such an obvious menace to effective social 
work among Negroes that attention should be 
called to it. Social workers, students an! the 
public are seriously told that: 
“The racial love of personal adornment lea 
the most ambitious spirits to learn h 
dressing, manicuring, and fine dress makin 
that 
in their own district near 
every woman carries a big bag of some s« 
filled with delectable provision for futu 
feasts, how obtained, let us not inquire! 
that 
“the mulatto girls are gowned in soft, da 
tones that blend exquisitely with their cor 
plexions, brightened by one touch of viv 
color like a gaudy bird darting through tl 


special 


sunless jungles where their fore-mothers 
(italics ours) were wooed” 
that 


“On Summer evenings a ‘colored’ tenement 1 
gay with tinglings from banjo, mandolin an 
guitar, and as plaintive with the yearning 
songs of its people as any slave quarter ir 
plantation days.” 

The outstanding fact about this attempt to 1 
vest with color a subject about which she knows 
so little, is not so much that it is intentionally un 
kind as that it is untrue. It cannot help in under- 
standing the problems of Negroes, the Negro 
family, or even the sixteen cases under her obser 
vation. It shows all too plainly that the author 
has not been in a Negro community, and that 
has leaned too heavily upon the popular car 
tures of Negroes being paraded as pictures ot 
Negro life. 

It is as reasonable to say that eating is a dis 
tinctively Negro racial trait as to say that the 
love of personal adornment is. It is a guess and 
a careless one that Negro women learn hair 
dressing and manicuring to gratify this vanity 
Negroes are accustomed to establishing their ow: 
personal service businesses because they are dis 
tinctively unwelcome in white barber shops and 
hair dressing parlors. Hair dressing is a hon 
industry and “the more ambitious spirits” have 
frequently resorted to it to supplement t! 
meagre earnings of the head of the family. 

The old story about every Negro domesti 
basket of food filched from the kitchen of het 
employer is one of the pleasantries of tolerant 
mistresses of the south who paid little money f 
service and supplemented this with gifts of for 
and old clothing. The assumption that all Neg 
domestics in New York steal food, whether t 
erantly conceded or not, is a bold and unfounde: 
bit of humor. Nor is “nearly every women” 
domestic; nor does every bag carried contai 
“delectable provision for some future feasts.” 

It may be good literature to refer to the ting 




















injo and the folk songs of the Negro, but 
mpossible to take seriously the statement 
Summer 


ling | 
it Is . . - . . 
that this kind of music is heard on 
vs in the tenements of the Negroes. 


vet 
Miss Sherman consulted Herbert Ward and 
Livingstone in Africa to learn why her deserting 
Negro women would travel hundreds of miles to 
he with their mothers when a baby was expected 


(what percent of her 16 cases is not given) ; why 
they would “inquire naively what business it was 


ot vones if they chose to change husbands 
without legal preliminaries.” Her researches re- 
vealed through Ward that among the lower 
Congo tribes “upon the first signs of pregnancy 
women retire to a special part of the village 
wh is kept apart from the male section of the 
population.” From Livingstone on the other 


he learned that “an African wife consid- 
ers herself equally free to enter into a new rela- 
p when the circumstances are favorable.” 

is the African tradition. Negroes in 
Harlem are expected to reflect it Chey are re- 
ited to casual history along with a generation of 
nmigrants born in the social atmosphere of one 


country and transplanted to another. There is 
perhaps not a single living Negro who was 
brought from Africa as a slave. These mis- 
leading, fanciful, pre-conceptions will have to be 
brushed aside, or at least suspended, before any 
effective social work among Negroes can be ac- 
complished 


The Negro College 

he problem of education is in one sense the 
problem of schools, and any approach to it 
might be well preceded by an inventory of 
available equipment. Elsewhere in this issue 
is given the story of one group of these institu 
tions. Their beginnings, struggles, problems 
and development read like a romance. They 
are distinctive; their limitations are obvious; 
their contribution to the welfare of the Negro 
population has been phenomenally out of pro- 
portion to the meagerness of their means. 

\ report on Negro Colleges and Universi- 
tics just compiled by Mr. W. T. B. Williams, 
Field Director of the Slater Fund, indicates 
at there are 33 Negro institutions with Col- 
ege departments. Of these, one is supported 
the Federal Government, three by the State 
and Federal Government, two owned by 
Negros and supported in part by the State, 

ne owned and supported mainly by Negroes 
and eighteen supported mainly by northern 

lilanthropy. These schools, all but three of 
which are located in the southern states, sup- 
ply the sole opportunities there for training 
hove the elementary grade. This is signifi- 
int in view of the restrictive policies of cer 
tain northern institutions and the clouding of 
the atmosphere in certain others. Mr. Wil- 
ams calls attention to the fact altho the 
outhern states either oppose or give scant ap- 
proval to college education for Negroes, pro- 
ide practically no opportunities for their train- 
ing, they are now demanding college degrees 
of Negro teachers in public high schools, and 


t 
I 
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of teachers of home economics, agriculture and 
of the mechanical arts in their schools and 
colleges. Pe 

College training is, of course, a requisite tor 
entering all the professions in which Negroes 
are so seriously needed, and is fast becoming a 
requisite for business. Reports indicate that 
the age of Negro children entering school is 
lower, that they are progressing more rapidly 
thru the grades and a growing number are 
completing the elementary courses before 
they are old enough to engage in profitable 
employment. 

The enrollment in the thirty-three Negro 
Colleges in 1922 was 2,036. Altho this repre- 
sents an increase of 115 per cent since 1913 
the present institutions are running at capacity. 
need more teachers and equipment for 


‘Lhey 
endow 


cairying out their work and iarger 
ments. 


L. Hollingsworth Wood 


On the evening of February 13th a most 
unique group of persons assembled in New 
York to do honor to a most unique person. 
Upwards of a hundred men and women repre- 
senting peace societies, labor organizations and 
philanthropic societies and foundations, advo- 
cates of Irish Freedom, contenders for Negro 
rights, supporters of industrial and higher edu- 
cation and social improvement of Negroes, 
workers for the sufferers of Russia and the 
Far East, members of the Society of Friends 
(Quakers) ; pleaders for civil liberties and ad- 
miring friends, including pacifists, judges, high 
officials in charge of the draft during the war, 
toasted the health of L. Hollingsworth Wood 
and voiced the unanimous opinion that here is 
a man whose name in the hearts of men who 
know him leads all the rest. 

Hollingsworth Wood is the son of Quaker 
parents, a graduate of Haverford College 
where he was a member and in his senior year 
captain of the football team. He grew up 
loving nature and people. He is a lawyer by 
profession and a humanitarian by nature and 
choice. He would rather serve those in need 
of a friend than those who could pay him 
bountifully for his invaluable services. He 
sympathizes with those who struggle for free- 
dom of body and soul and is sorry for those 
who oppress. He is possessed of that rare gift 
of human understanding that enables a white 
man to feel as well as know how the Negro feels 
when he is misunderstood. He is one of those 
rare souls whom Providence for reasons man 
knoweth not places among us at such great inter- 
vals that men look upon them with an unknowing 
bewilderment. They see no motive and can see 
no motive for their innumerable charitable acts 
but that of love of fellowman. So the spontane- 
ous tribute to Hollingsworth Wood, though not 
of his seeking and obviously embarrassing to 
him, was a well merited expression of apprecia- 
tion which in most cases men unfortunately post- 
pone to some years after the respected one’s de- 
parture. 





The Practical Value of Higher Education 


By Ketiy MILLER 


Dean Junior College, 


In the February number of the Dial, Bertram 
Russell, the mathematical sociologist or the soci- 
ological mathematician, has an informing article 
on “Freedom in Education: A Protest Against 
Mechanism.” We read, “machines are admirable 
servants, but until we have made them mere 
servants we shall not reap the benefit of their 
service.” 

There are two wide apart theories of educa- 
tion. The one claims that man should be edu- 
cated for his worth, the other that he should be 
trained for his work. The one aims to produce 
a man working, the other a working man. The 
highest expression of the former is in terms of 
manhood, of the other of mechanism. One con- 
tends that the metal should be toughened and 
tempered regardless of the end to which it is to 
be put, the other maintains that the crude mate- 
rial should at once be shaped into the desired im 
plement of service. One school believes that 
acquired discipline and culture can be translated 
into any mode of service, the other denies that 
formal discipline and culture have any value. 

To educate the head, the hand and the heart 
is but to educate the man in spots. The wiser 
policy is to educate the man, of whom hand and 
head and heart are but component faculties. That 
education is of most worth which enlightens the 
nature in all of its parts and powers. In this 
practical age there is little tolerance for abstract 
doctrine and fruitless theory that do not imme- 
diately translate themselves into the actualities 
of things. The whole world has been profoundly 
influenced by this tendency. The stress of edu- 
cational emphasis has been shifted from the 
passive to the active voice. To be somebody is 
less praiseworthy than to do something. It is 
meaningless to be a man unless the manhood is 
manifested in practical workmanship. 

This tendency towards the practical aim in 
education is greatly accentuated when applied to 
the colored race. The higher educational insti- 
tutions for the Negro are still on an altruistic 
foundation. During the last forty years the trend 
of Negro philanthropy has been running towards 
the concrete and the practical. The supporting 
race is reverting to the old belief in the mechan- 
ical function of the Negro in the white man’s 
scheme of things. The Negro was regarded as 
a good hand, just as one speaks of a good ox or 
a good ax. His highest value and virtue con- 
sisted, not in his quality as a man, but in his 
utility as a tool. 

The World War has shattered most of our 
revered ideals, and substituted no others in their 
place. Some one has said that the only thing 
that America gained from the war was prohibi- 
tion and the “flu”; if we add the Ku Klux Klan 
the quota of gain will be complete. How shall 
we reshape our shattered educational ideals? 
still remains an unanswered query. No educator 





Howard University 


or educationalist has yet successfully essayed to 
restate these older aims in terms of the new con- 
ditions. To restate the case in terms the 


Negri 


peculiar and especial needs of the 
hardest of all. 

Any discipline that purifies and ennobles th: 
nature and imparts the right impulse towards the 
issues of life should be considered of the ! 
form of practicability. When the test is applied 
to the Negro, however, it usually resolves itself 
into what he shall eat, what he shall drink and 
wherewithal he shall be clothed. 

I will make my own definition of a practical 
education, to operate within the limits o1 
present discourse. That education 1s practical 
which makes the Negro a better man and a bet 
ter citizen, and renders him a more eff 
instrument of service to his race. I will not 
waste while attempting to differentiate bet 
the several types of education. The futilit 
such contention is demonstrated by the fruit 
controversy of the last half generation. Any 
form of education whether it pushes up 
the bottom or pulls up from the top is working 
towards the same objective of race uplift 
reclamation. 

The chief aim of what I 
the higher education is to produce an efficient 
leadership. Any segregated or semi-segregated 
group is doomed unless it develops and sust 
its own leadership and wise self-direction. ‘The 
Catholic priesthood with its high standards of 
intelligence and consecration is the salvation of 
the non-Protestant foreigners who flock to 
shores. The Jewish Rabbi with his high cultural 
and ethical aims is the light of Jewry in all parts 
of the earth. The laboring world struggled in 
vain against the overlordism of capital until it 
began to raise up a set of instructed leaders who 
understand the intricate issues of capital and 
labor as well as the adversary against whom they 
contend. The red Indian has gone the way of 
all weak peoples who fail to develop an enlight- 
ened leadership. Unless the Negro falls under 
wise and instructed guidance out of his own 
group he will be doomed to a like fate. No whit 
man can guide him within the limits of the area 
of his circumscribed life and opportunity. 

The present temper of the American people 
assigns the Negro to separate social area and 
segregated limits. How permanent these limits 
are to be is largely a matter of abstract specula 
tion. They exist today and will continue for 
the time with which we are now concerned. Th: 
decision of the Supreme Court upholding th 
validity of the Fifteenth Amendment will not 


constrained to call 


give a single additional vote to the Negro in the 


state of Mississippi. The nullification of the 
segregation ordinances has no perceptible effect 
upon the growth of Harlem. 
immediate generation with which we are con 
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must qualify to exploit racial and segre 
gated opportunities. The segregation of the 
Negro makes it necessary that his professional 


cermea 


and higher needs be met by professional men of 
his own race. The Negro teacher, preacher, 
doctor, lawyer, editor, writer and social worker 


become a social necessity. Hence the importance 


of the Negro college and University to train men 
and women of this blood for the high offices to 
which they are assigned by our social scheme. 
lust in proportion as the spirit of segregation 


es the demand for internal leadership be- 


mecred 

comes intensified. All will agree that profes- 
sional orkers should have about the same degre cS 
of education regardless of the social advantages 
or disadvantages of the field to which they may 


be called to labor. The arrogant and exclusive at 
titude of the white race effectually bars the white 


worker from this field regardless of his personal 
dis tion. No race, even through its most sac- 
rific members, can furnish intimate guidance 
f despised people where existing regulations 


make it obligatory for them to eat at separate 


tables, to ride in separate coaches and to walk 
the streets apart. The function of the Negro 
college is to prepare the choice men and women 
of the race to fill the high places of intellectual, 


moral and spiritual authority as guide philos- 
| and friend of their less fortunate brethren. 
Ihe people perish for want of vision as well as 
for want of provision. The blind cannot lead 
the blind less they both fall into the ditch. 

lo give concrete illustrations of the practical 
of the higher education of the Negro, I 
To prepare Negro youth for 
The 
pre- 


Imention: 1. 
the sacred office of the Christian ministry. 
reat religious estates have already been 
pared by those who have gone before. There 
exist religious denominations with over four mil- 
lion members demanding fifteen thousand highly 
educated and consecrated men to command the 
pulpit. Our colleges today are lamentably failing 
in their highest practical function, in that they 
are not inspiring the youth with the moral and 
spiritual ardor for this high and holy task. If 
the pulpits of the race might be manned and 
commanded in the next half generation by the 
best mind and heart and conscience of the race, 
| of our complex problems would be well on the 
solution. If on the other hand our 
are to fall into the hands and under 
the manipulation of the poorly equipped and illy 
epared, the general life will sink to a lower 
whatever our achievements in other direc- 


Way to 


cl urches 


level, 
2. We need thirty thousand teachers to en- 
lighten the youth according to the standard of 
modern pedagogical requirements. 
3. The field calls for ten thousand physicians 
take the place of those now in practice as 
ey may be climinated by time and to meet the 
growing demands of the healing profession. The 
standard of schools of medicine have been formu- 
ited so that no one can become a licensed prac- 
titioner who has not at least one-half of the re- 


quirements of a college degree. 


+. There is need for several thousand lawyers 
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to protect the life and property of their people. 
There are fum:amental principles of human 
rights and legal interpretation which the lawyer 
must fathom and unfold. The white jurist lacks 
the stimulus of actual and acute needs of his 
constituents for such insistence. The rights of 
no people or group will be long vouchsafed unless 
they develop out of their own midst jurists with 
the interest and learning to safeguard them. 

5. Hundreds of editors, writers, scholars and 
thinkers are required by the needs of the masses 
whom they are to lead and enlighten, guide and 
direct. 

6. There is springing up a new profession of 
social service calling for increasing numbers of 
men and women of the requisite impulse and 
motive, and with the specific training for this 
new field of service. 

Collegiate education furnished the necessary 
stimulus for the higher aims of industrial and 
mechanical pursuits. Engineers, agriculturalists, 
architects, and leaders in the practical arts can 
be prepared for their function only thru the 
agency of the higher education 

These as well as other lines of endeavor, not 
here enumerated, impose cpon the Negro college 
as responsible a burden as that borne by any 
portion of the educational world. No one of 
these callings can be adequately or efficiently ful- 
filled without a goodly measure of the training 
and equipment which the higher education 1s 
calculated to impart. 

Our higher educational institutions today are 
in a sad pathological condition. The power of 
the philanthropic impulse imparted by the good 


missionaries from the north has all but died 
away. The old knife has grown dull and needs 
newness of blade and keenness of edge. The 


technal letter increases 
spirit grows feebler. 
effectually grasp the actualities of racial life and 
uplift as the founders of our colleges hoped they 
would do. How to reinvigorate our collegians 
with the sense of racial responsibility and the 
quickening power of racial motive is the great 
task that devolves upon us. There is no problem 
that is more practical and pressing than this. 


while the quickening 
Our intelligensia does not 
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School Help in the Open Country 


By James Harpy DILiarp 


President, The John F. Slater Fund, President and Director of the Anna T 


Some time ago I visited half a dozen colored 
homes out in the open country. They were 
rented homes on a plantation. It was poverty I 
saw. It was life hanging on the ragged edge 
of nothing. Of course, especially where land 
has been acquired, there are many better speci- 
mens of life in the country than these I saw; 
but there are too many men, women and children 
living like this. Part of the trouble lies in con- 
ditions outside of themselves, part in their own 
ignorance and inertia. But is it fair to blame 
inertia very severely when there is so little 
knowledge or incentive or hope? 

To bring knowledge, incentive and hope is the 
problem of the country school. The school must 
teach these poor folk to want better things. It 
must teach them to have and cultivate a garden, 
to cook the stuff in a wholesome way, to make 
and mend their clothes and to keep their rooms 
and surroundings clean. The country school 
must not only teach the children but through 
clubs of mothers and fathers the country teach 
ers must help the present generation. 

A Way or HELPING 

I wish to speak of the efforts about which I 
know. 

The Jeanes Fund was established in 1908 by 
Miss Anna T. Jeanes, a little Quaker lady of 
Philadelphia. She died soon after making her 
gift of a million dollars. Her idea was to help 
the small country schools. Among all the phil- 
anthropists it was left to this woman to make 
the gift which was most needed. The way in 
which the resources of her gift have been used 
is as follows: A small sum has been put into 
the hands of the county superintendent for aid 
in employing a teacher trained at some school 
where home industries have beeen taught. This 
supervising teacher goes to the small rural 
schools of the county and shows how to do 
simple forms of industrial work. Sometimes 
she finds the teacher of the one-room school able 
to carry on the work in her absence. Sometimes 
she has to do ali this kind of teaching herself. 
Sometimes, through the good services of the 
county superintendent, she gets all the county 
teachers together and instructs them how to do 
the work. She helps and encourages in every 
possible way the local teachers who are off in 
the background, and are in sore need of help 
and encouragement. On her rounds she visits 
homes and organizes the fathers and mothers 
for school and home improvement. It has been 
largely through the activity of these supervising 
teachers that many of the Rosenwald rural school 
houses have been built. The Rosenwald build- 
ings have been of incalculable benefit in improv- 
ing school conditions in the rural districts, and 
not the least important result of all school im- 
provement is the reaction upon communities and 





Jeanes Ff tt) 


homes. 

The demand for the kind of work wh 
Jeanes Fund proposed to do outgrew in 
years the available resources. ‘Timely ass 
in the early years came from the Phelps 
Fund, and in later years the work has been 
extended through the help of the General | 
tion Board. During the session ending Ju 
1922, there were 275 Jeanes teachers. The total 
amount paid them for salaries was $207,2 
which the county public school authorities paid 
$114,521. In the first four years, in fewer coun 
ties, the Jeanes Fund paid the whole of the sal 
aries. Then the counties began to make ; 
priations. The work has never been started in 
any county without the application of the c 
superintedent and all checks are counters 
by him. The cooperation has been just 
should be. 

With remarkably few exceptions the supervis 
ing teachers, during the thirteen years of \ 
have been faithful and efficient. I do not | 
where, in all the history of education, a 
devoted and self-sacrificing body of women could 
be found. I shall never forget meeting one of 
them when I was driving one day on a country 
road. She was tramping because the man 
was to take her had failed to appear, tra 
ing with her kit of materials eight miles to keer 
an appointment. Some of them have managed 
to get their own team. counties | 
donated a team. In many cases they manage 
to get from school to school through the kindness 
of the patrons. Last session, according to their 
monthly reports, they visited 7,850 country 
schools and raised $428,528 for school improv« 
ment. 


Some 


CENTRAL CouNTy SCHOOLS 

The Slater Fund was established in 1882. It 
is twice as large as the Jeanes Fund. During 
ing the past ten years it has undertaken to ente! 
directly into the work of the country schools 
This has been due mainly to the initiative of the 
county superintendents. Superintendents saw two 
needs in their counties in dealing with their diff 
cult problem. They saw the need of having in 
the county at least one well-graded school 
which the best pupils might go from the little 
one-room schools, and in which there might b: 
some instruction and training for the preparation 
of teachers for the small schools of the county 
Of course the preparation which they had in 
mind would not be very extensive, but far better 
than the preparation which many of the strictly 
rural teachers have had. 

So it was that through the application of a 
few superintendents the plan of establishing what 
are called County Training Schools was begun 
The state superintendents gave their hearty ap 
proval. The arrangement agreed upon was that 






















































the Slater Fund should give $500 annually for 
salaries. on condition that the county should give 
¢750, tliat the school should belong to the county, 


and should aim to go at least through the tenth 
grade 
* In 1012 there were four of these schools and 
the number has gradually and steadily increased 
to 178 during the present session. This brief 
table will show the remarkable growth through 
1922. 
1912 1922 
Number of schools ........ 4 156 
Number of teachers ....... 20 964 
Avel eee eee ere $267 $630 
Salat paid through Slater 
PGE; iceman pemmaeie $2,000 $59,750 
Salat paid from Public 
EE. a kciasus oemnwnead $3,344 $401,949 
Total receipts for all pur- 
iN oni ceases asa $11,369 $1,014,303 


The General Education Board has also given 
toward the improvement and support 
of these schools. It is interesting to note that 
while the stipulated salary-amount to be appro- 
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priated by a county in the establishment of a 
training school is only $750, the average is now 
about $2,500. 


All of the schools already have pupils from 
rarious parts of the county, some from adjoin- 
ing counties. Some of the pupils living beyond 
walking distance are driven to school each day, 
some find lodging in the neighboring houses. The 
plan is to have a teachers’ home, and ultimately 
some dormitory facilities attached to each school. 
In 1921-22 fifty-three of the schools had teach- 
ers’ homes and thirty-five had dormitories. 


A Goop CoMBINATION 


With such a central school and with the exten- 
sion work of a supervising teacher who goes the 
rounds of the smaller schools and generally 
makes her headquarters at or near the central 
school, the county superintendent has a pretty 
good working plan for dealing with the difficult 
and vastly important problem. The improvement 
of rural schools is the hardest task in the whole 
business of education, and in my opinion, at the 
present time, far the most important. 


Interracial Teaching in the Schools 


By ANNE BIppLe STIRLING 


Chairman, Philadelphia Interracial Commitice 


In the Spring.of 1919 the Philadelphia Quak- 
ers, following a “concern” brought to the Yearly 
Meetings by Esther Morton Smith, “considered” 
the national shame of lynching. An intensive 
stuly of causes and responsibilities disclosed the 
fact that both races are victims of evil legacies 
of the past. 

In different degrees and ways it is true, but 
whether conscious or not it was found the ideas 
of whites, as of colored, are largely controlled by 
difficulties descended from Slavery, Civil War 
and Reconstruction. 

(,ood-intentioned, Christian-minded white peo- 
ple of the North had suffered loss, bereavement 
and great mental strain. They were glad to drop 
completely the whole subject called “The Negro 
Problem,” so inextricably tied up with the most 
painful experiences of their lives. 

They had an uneasy sense of some responsi- 
bility for the welfare of a people, largely through 
their efforts suddenly cast loose upon an indiffer- 
ent or hostile world. This, combined with the 
lack of knowledge or experience of how to dis- 
charge this obligation, added to the relief and 
finality with which most of the Northern white 
people turned away from this troublesome prob- 
lem. Such efforts as were made by inexperi- 
enced idealists, unaware of the complexity of 
racial relations in the South, only brought about 

tolerable misery, sectional bitterness and inter- 
racial misunderstanding. For these, among 

any minor reasons, the great majority of peo- 
ple north of Mason and Dixon’s line definitely 
turned their attention away from race relations. 
it was an unhappy muddle ; time only would heal, 
ind would develop. And sixty years later, they 





have not, as a mass, yet waked up from this atti- 
tude of spiritual remoteness. They are not aware 
of the wonderful strides toward a higher civili- 
zation made by the Negro race, so badly started 
on its way, so cramped and inhibited all along 
the path. 

A public school teacher, Quaker trained, pub- 
licly stated with the definiteness of authority: 
‘Biologists have decided that the Negro brain is 
yet undeveloped. They seem to be unable to 
progress beyond the Sixth Grade.” Apparently 
she had never heard of the thousands of trained 
colored professional men, nor of the ever-in- 
creasing ranks of students yearly graduated from 
the higher colleges and universities. 

So closely have white folk attended to their 
own affairs in these sixty years, so unawake are 
white minds to the conditions and achievements 
and aspirations of their colored neighbors, that 
they seem unable to reason clearly on racial mat- 
ters. It is not evil intention which makes an 
educated, kind-hearted man talk foolishly on race 
contacts. It is because his mind is as helpless 
in the vise of his prejudices as his body would 
be in the grip of a cramp that might sink him 
to his death. 

With these things in mind, investigation was 
made as to the chances of the rising generation 
of white children to escape from this stultifying 
prejudice. “What up-to-date, inter-racial infor- 
mation is being taught our white children?” was 
asked a prominent school principal who was ex- 
plaining in public the excellent aims of Quaker 
schools. “Oh, wherever the locality will bear it, 


fine teachers are doing such work through the 
South.” 


North?” With a blank 


“But in the 
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face he answered: “Well, practically nothing.” 
A city high school was approached on the same 
errand. “We are doing good work along our 
civic line,” proudly answered the fine head of 
the History Department. ‘Come and visit our 
Eighth Grade class when it reaches the chapter 
on Negro sociology. Take our two text-books 
home and examine them.” It is with an uncom- 
fortable sense of abusing a kind hospitality that 
it is necessary, for the sake of the immortal souls 
passing through that and similar schools, to 
record the hollowness of that civic teaching. 
The Negro chapter of one of the books was 
packed with old-time prejudice with just a smear 
of modern social spirit at the end to bring it up 
to date. Long before the student reached this, 
however, he had imbibed ideas about the vicious 
tendencies of the Negro masses, the danger of 
reversion to barbarism, etc. And the action of 
that class? They knew the ill-trained maid in 
the home kitchen, the ash and garbage man in 
the back alley, and their judgment was based 
on such experience. Colored people were lazy, 
over-paid, under-efficient, impudent and dirty. 
“We ought, of course, to be kind, but it is a 
great pity that we have to shoulder such a bur- 
den!’”” And afterward the gentle little teacher 
explained: “Well, dear madam, one cannot an- 
tagonize one’s class.” 

Oh! the heavy discouragement of that discov- 
ery! This poison was the stuff we were feeding 
to susceptible young minds, our hopes of the 
future peace and well-being of our country! 
Safety from prejudice? It was their daily food! 

Two objects desirable for the future welfare 
of the nation could be attained by properly 
taught sociology; namely, (1) the culture of self 
respect, race pride, and desire for race integrity 
on the one hand; (2)-necessary before (1) can 
be attained—the cultivation in white children of 
up-to-date information to displace the untaught 
prejudice now current among otherwise edu- 
cate1, well-meaning people. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, for white 
people, protected, encouraged, supported from 
birth to maturity, to appreciate the numbing 
weight, even the terrific downward pull caused 









by the doubt, disbelief and scorn so cor tanth 
meeting colored people at every turn an : 


very 

day. 
Dr. Coue has just brought home to the 
force, for good or evil, of auto-suggestion. Con 
sider how insuperable the task to scale ha 
wall of misinformation and consequent mis: nder 
standing as now hinders our colored citiy. \s jp 
becoming a valuable asset to our commor un 
try rather than a liability. The Great W. © has 
hastened our conception of world solic crit 
We know that if one nation is econon ‘cally 


ruined, the others, to the smallest, share the 
entailed suffering. We should be able to 
that lesson at home. If twelve million « 
citizenry are hampered and denied opportunity 
to make good, the whole nation loses becau-e of 
such stultifying stupidity. 


It is in the school that such ill-grounded antag 
onism must be eradicated. Instead of allowing 
white students to judge the qualities and possi- 
bilities of the race by its unskilled laborers, white 
school curricula should include the true history 
of its marvelously rapid rise, unprecedented in 
so short a given time. No people ever started 
with so little. “A quilt here and there and a f 
chickens,” to quote Booker T. \Washington. 
with few friends, many enemies, no educati 
no initiative and no self confidence, in one s 
life time they have practically enteted all th 
professions they count poets, diplomats, artists 
musicians among their ranks. .(nd so anxious 
the masses for education that every school is 
to bursting. 


This great achievement, in 
handicaps, is one of the most thrilling romances 
of the last hundred years. Their lovely folk 
music, of which America may well be proud, 
should be familiar to white students as also the 
status of their literature and art. In fact where 
two peoples have to live in close propinquity it 
is the part of wisdom for the attention of each 
to be definitely drawn to the finer qualities, 
achievements and aspirations of the other. So 
shall mutual sympathetic understanding arise and 
the service of the nation be uplifted. 


\nd 


spite of heavy 


Opportunities for the Educated Colored Woman 


3y Eva D. Bow es 


Administrator, Colored Work, Cities, Young IVemen’s Christian 


More and more the thoughtful woman is real- 
izing that the business of living is a serious mat- 
ter. 
career for a woman was a home and the rearing 
of children. Who would vouchsafe to say that 
the present day woman should not feel this first 
and foremost’ However, woman has found her 
place outside the home as well, and may we con- 
sider the doors that are open to her should she 
desire to enter. It is perfectly reasonable to as- 
sume that the educated Negro woman seeks a 
career as naturally as any of her sex. She, per- 
haps, labors under the handicap of her race and 


In past generations the thought of a proper 





-!ssociation 


thru the past years prescribed limitations hav 
been placed upon her, especially in pursuits othe: 
than teaching. During the past few years be 
cause of the changing world, barriers have been 
breaking away, and by degrees she has achieved 
success in avenues of life where formerly she 
dared not approach. She has not been wanted, 
especially, but she was needed. 

The profession of teaching was perhaps th« 
first one open to the Negro woman. The last 
available census reported 22,528 Negro womet 
teachers. The range in standards is vast—from 
the untrained country school teacher in a four 
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months Negro school, to the position in cities 
like New York and Chicago where they are ac- 
cepted as teachers rather than, Negro teachers. 
There are schools of high standing such as Balti- 
more, \Vashington, St. Louis, Kansas City where 
Negrovs are taught separately. They have 


this present standing thru the great inter- 
ests and increasing efficiency of the Negro teach- 
(ine of these cities has 396 Negro women 
teachers in their public schools, less than one- 
fourth are products of the local school system. 
The greatest number of teaching positions are 
open the elementary grades where too often 
the poorly equipped woman is placed and where 
experience and character are needed in moulding 
the youth of the race. The positions in the 
Kindergarten are becoming more numerous as 
the school systems grow better. A number of 
our Negro schools are taking forward steps and 
providing for the mentally defective. There is 
a need for teachers to qualify in a specific way 
to occupy these positions. In one of our large 
cities there is a flawlessly equipped high school 
where the following qualifications are required of 
all teachers: They must be graduates from 
Northern colleges of first standing and have at 
least two years’ experience in teaching. In order 
to maintain the standards set, they continue their 
studies thru summer courses and weekly exten- 
sion study courses. The ability to qualify for 
these positions commands an attractive salary. 
rhe minimum salary is $1,600. Grade school 
principalships have in several instances been filled 
by women and after apprenticeship there is no 
reason why Negro women, as well as Negro men, 
should not hold the position of a High School 
principal. As registrar of a school, college or 
university women have been successful. Stand- 
ing in the highest ranks of educational leadership 
is the Dean of Women in our universities. We 
are glad that Howard University and a few 
other good schools have created this position and 
we look forward to other universities for the 
education of Negro youth as an inspiration in 
the developing of Negro womanhood. 


reache 


ers 


Turning from the well trodden paths of the 
pedagogue, let us consider opportunities open- 
ipg in Social Work. In the year 1900, the City 
of New York produced the first accredited 
Negro Social Worker, Miss Jessie Sleet, who was 
employed by the Charity Organization Society 
as Case Worker until 1909; and in 1906, Negro 
nurses were employed in the San Juan Hill Dis- 
trict, West 63rd Street. During the past few 
years the Urban League has been foremost in 
creating opportunities for social workers. “In 
its forty local organizations at present about 150 
Negro Social Workers are employed, about half 
f whom are women. There are three executive 
secretaries, about ten special industrial workers, 
and other case workers, home economic workers, 
health nurses, girls’ club workers, juvenile court 
workers, etc. Fellowships are provided by the 
Urban League to Social Workers. This year 
four are women. This field is not confined to 
organizations especially interested in Negroes. It 
is the function of the Urban League to place 





Negro workers in all social organizations doing 
general work, especially in cities with a consider- 
able Negro population.” Since leadership is one 
of the greatest needs of the Negro race the 
Young Women’s Christian Association has given 
particular attention to the training of Negro 
women. No different standards apply to the 
Negro candidates desirous of making the secre- 
taryship of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation their profession than to candidates of the 
white race. 

On January Ist, 1923, there were 107 Negro 
women holding secretaryships in the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. The qualifica- 
tions for such a secretary are that they shall be 
members of Protestant Evangelical churches, 
women of good education (graduates of accred- 
ited colleges or the equivalent) a real faith in 
the purpose of the Association, ability to work 
with all kinds of people, energy, self-control, 
good health, sufficient ability to carry and plan 
thru a piece of work and a willingness to look 
forward to a period of service in which the re- 
turns in the way of reward for good work are 
not altogether in the terms of salary. Trained 
Association workers are much in demand, as the 
local organizations develop and larger numbers 
of secretaries are needed to carry the program 
and administrative work. The range of salaries 
for local workers is $1,300 to $2,000 per year. 
The inroads towards educational and better con- 
ditions that have been made possible by the 
Slater and Jeanes Funds for Negroes in rural 
communities bring the challenge to the Negro 
woman of the best calibre in equipment to meet 
these tangible, social and economic’ problems. 
The field of Social Work has tremendously ex- 
panded. In New York, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and many other large 
cities, Negro women are successfully filling posi- 
tions with the Associated Charities, Juvenile and 
Women’s Courts, Day Nurseries, Community 
Service, Child Welfare organizations, Travelers’ 
Aid Societies, Playground Associations and as 
school visitors, visiting nurses, parish visitors, etc. 
Information has just been received concerning 
a new opening in a middle west city to the 
effect that this city is planning to open a psy- 
chiatric clinic. The qualifications for the Negro 
worker are that she be a graduate from a school 
of Social Work with six months of case work 
experience. While the social consciousness has 
developed more rapidly in Northern cities, our 
Southern communities are fertile fields for well 
equipped and conscientious women social work- 
ers. Perhaps, the outstanding Negro woman 
social worker in the Southland is Mrs. Janie 
Barrett, who is superintendent of the Industrial 
Home for Wayward Girls, Peaks, Virginia. 

Altho most of the 30,074 Negro women in the 
professional world are teachers, there is an ever 
increasing group entering the world of law, medi- 
cine, nursing and business. In 1910 we had two 
women lawyers. There is an increasing number 
of practising physicians and pharmacists. There 
are a few Negro women in our Northern medical 
colleges and several in our medical institutions 
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in the southland. There is a possibility of a 
career in combining the profession.of medicine 
with the technical aspect of social work, child 
welfare, community health and positive health 
measures particularly. Too much encouragement 
cannot be given to the nursing profession. Not 
only the combination with social service but as 
a profession in itself—also a profession that may 
expand to the extent that women may carry the 
administrative and executive positions of the 
largest sanitariums. There are now approxi- 
mately 50,000 Negro business establishments 
with an annual volume of business amounting to 
$1,500,000,000 operated by Negroes and in which 
women are beginning to share. Of course these 
establishments are small and are dealing to a 
large extent with personal service but they are 
growing. Of the larger business offering a 
future for employment, the insurance companies 
possess perhaps the best opportunities. There 
are about 60 of these writing over about $75,000,- 
000 in insurance a year. Dr. Sadie Mossell was 
taken over by the North Carolina Mutual as 
their statistician as soon as they learned of her 
preparation. The late Madam C. J. Walker and 
Mrs. Malone of the Poro Institute have demon- 
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strated the fact that Negro women can 1 + onl 
create business, but manage large establis) :eng 
A visit to Poro College, St. Louis, can NE to 
the most skeptical person the knowle: and 
confirmation that in spite of traditional a: pres- 
ent day handicaps the Negro woman c:\) take 
her rightful place in business. Mrs. Ma, vie L 
Walker of Richmond, Va., holds the dis ction 
of being the first Negro woman preside: of 4 


bank. 


The World War bridged over many ye irs jp 
woman’s economic development and alon with 
all women the Negro woman was given a ¢ hance 
and she made good. This fact has gives her 
courage and strength to take no backward steps, 
but go on thru the doors already open an: with 
the creative power with which she is so richly 
endowed, press on into other realms. She will 


have the wisdom to minimize her handicajs. by 
thorough preparation, with the cultivation of a 


pleasing personality, with the developing power 
to think straight, by an appreciation of true 
values and with the power of adaptability. lhru 
rich experience and growing patience will come 
poise, balance and charm of ideal woman leader- 


ship. 





Our Negro Colleges 





Howard University 


Two thousand people in one group always 
constitute an important social fact. Two thousand 
students, grouped together, with youth in their 
hearts and the future in their hands, constitute a 
social fact still more significant. Two thousand 
Negro students of collegiate grade, in one institu- 
tion of learning, preparing specifically for lead- 
ership in a race group making up one-tenth of 
our democracy, constitute a social fact whose sig- 
nificance in America is practically infinite. 

At Howard University such a group is now as- 
sembled and from Howard University over six 
thousand of her sons and daughters have gone 
forth into all parts of the earth to serve mankind. 
Daily the two thousand sing, 


“Reared against the eastern sky, 
Proudly there on hill-top high, 

Far above the lake so blue, 

Stands old Howard, firm and true.” 


Daily from the four quarters of the globe the 
six thousand older children of the same mother 


send back the refrain, 


“There she stands for truth and right, 
Sending forth her rays of light, 

Clad in robes and majesty, 

O, Howard, we sing of thee.” 


On May 1, 1867, without a local habitation and 
barely a name, Howard University held its first 
class in a rented dance hall with one teacher and 
a handful of pupils equipped with only the rudi- 








ments of learning. It is a long step from that 
day to January 5, 1923, when twenty-one hundred 
students were enrolled. During the fifty-six 
years of its existence, the institution has grown 
in size and in inJuence until today it finds itself 
the acknowledged leader in the field of Negro 
education, a university truly national in its char- 
acter. The faith of its founders has been 
justified. 

While the University has shown a healthy 
growth in enrollment since its foundation, a 
noticeable acceleration in its rate of increase has 
taken place particularly during the past two <e- 
cades. The total net enrollment in all departments 
1901-02 was 939. In 1911-12 it was 1,453 


in 
In 1922-23 the number had reached 2,100, not 
including the usual increase for the Spring 


(Quarter. It should be noted here that all work 
below collegiate grade was abolished in June, 
1919. This reduced the enrollment for the next 
year by approximately 350 students. The i 

crease since that time must therefore be consid 
ered as having overcome this sudden withdrawal 
in addition to the net increase as indicated by th: 
enrollment for the succeeding years. The 2,100 
mentioned for 1923 therefore represents an 
actual increase over 1919 of about one hundred 
per cent in the enrollment of students above 
secondary grade. The last figure is made up 
about equally of the students in the college and 
those in the professional schools. The forme: 
includes the Junior College and the schools of 
Liberal Arts, Education, Commerce and Finance, 
Applied Science, Public Health and Hygiene, 
and Music, the last named embracing the colleges 
of Medicine, Dentistry and Pharmacy. This is 
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only for the well 
being of the group 
immediately 
served, but for the 
American __ people 
as a whole. 
During the past 
vear the College of 
Dentistry was 
granted full recog- 
nition by the Board 
of Regents of the 
State of New York 
as a result of the 
improvement and 
expansion of its 
physical plant, the 
enlargement of its 
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the largest number of Negro students 
above secondary grade ever embraced in one or- 
ganization. And since this large body of stu- 
dents is being prepared primarily for places of 
leadership in a group making up one-tenth of the 
total population of our great democracy, the im- 
portance of its work and its influence in the solu- 
tion of the great economic and social problems 
which face the nation cannot be overestimated. 
Indeed, because of the peculiar place that Howard 
University holds in the educational world from 
the viewpoint just indicated, it seems safe to say 
at the work of no other single college or uni- 
versity in America is of equal importance as a 
national influence. 


Since rank imposes obligation, Howard has al- 
ways accepted the obligation that goes with lead- 
ership in education by creating and maintaining 
its standards of instruction and scholarship on 
the highest possible plane consistent with its re- 
Through the persistent pursuit of this 
policy its work in all departments is recognized 
in those circles where such recognition counts 


most strongly. 


sources. 


lor years the work of the College of Medicine 


has officially been rated in the first class 
by the American Medical Association which 
means full, endorsement by the highest au- 


thority on medical education. The importance 
of the work of this school in providing physicians 
for the race is unquestioned. And the impor- 
tance of its rating in class “A” is indicated by 
the fact that without such classification its de- 
grees and diplomas would not be recognized in 
certain states. Realizing these things, the Gen- 
eral Education Board has shown itself willing to 
vive substantial endorsement to so worthy a 
iuse by granting half of a permanent endow- 
ment fund of $500,000 for the School of Medi- 
ine, provided that the remainder is raised from 
ther sources by July 1, 1923. The University 


; now engaged in an intensive campaign to meet 
this offer, which is a challenge to all who be- 
ieve that the highest training in the healing art 
for those who must serve a race is essential, not 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


faculty and the in- 
crease in its en- 
trance require- 
ments. Formerly candidates were admitted to 
that school on the basis of high school graduation. 
Today, one year of approved college work 1s 
required for admission. For the year 1924-25, 
an entrance requirement, for two years of col- 
lege work goes into effect which, with the regu- 
lar four years of professional study, will place 
the degree in dentistry six years beyond the high 
school. 


The School of Law is seeking admission to the 
American Association of Law Schools with the 
endorsement which such membership implies. 
As part of the movement in that direction the 
sum of $20,000 has been spent in remodelling the 
Law School Building during the current year. 
This, with the strengthening of its faculty and 
the readjustment of its courses now in process, 
will in all probability, gain the recognition sought. 
The importance of this can be fully appreciated 
only when one realizes that this is the only school 
in the country specifically maintained for the 
training of Negroes for the legal profession. 


According to the present organization, the 
schools of Liberal Arts, Education, and Com- 
merce and Finance cover the last two years of 
the college and are built upon the Junior College 
which comprises the first two years. The en- 
dorsement of the collegiate work of the Uni- 
versity, placing it on a par with that of the 
leading colleges of the country was recently 
given by the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland when that body placed the School of 
Liberal Arts upon its approved list. The Ameri- 
can Medical Association also recognizes the work 
of the Junior College as of the first class in pre- 
paring students for the study of medicine. 


Recognizing from the first, the importance of 
teacher-training as a factor in social uplift, 
Howard has always placed great stress upon this 
phase of education, maintaining from the first 
an effective Normal Department. This was 
merged into the Pedagogical Department which 
became a school of collegiate grade covering four 
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years when the Teachers College was established 
in 1900. Under the present organization the 
School of Education, following the best practice 
in the country for such departments in universi- 
ties, confines its efforts to the training of teachers 
for work above the elementary school and for 
supervisory positions. Its degree is fully recog- 
nized in professional circles and the demand for 
its product is greater than the supply. 

The School of Commerce and Finance 
unique in being the only institution for Negroes 
offering college courses and granting degrees in 
this field. Because of the rapid development of 
large racial commercial enterprises in America 
and the consequent demand for competent men 
and women to handle them, the need of such 
training in Insurance, Finance, and Accountancy, 
as is given in this school is obvious. The en- 
thusiasm with which students are taking up this 
wor indicates that they realize this need and 
are eager to equip themselves for the demands 
of the new day in Negro business. 

The School of Applied Science also holds its 
place, single and alone, in the field of Negro 
education. While it is true that many other 
schools in this group offer courses in Home 
Economics, few, if any, specialize in such work 
on the collegiate plane offering curricula leading 
to degrees, as is the case at Howard. The 
courses in Architecture, Art and Engineering are, 
without doubt, the first serious attempt made to 
provide this class of technical training primarily 
for the benefit of Negro youth. A number ot 
degrees have already been granted in Civil and 
Electrical Engineering and the prospects are that 
the school will soon be able to present graduates 
in Architecture, Art, and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, there being a number of undergraduates at 
present in each of these departments. 

The School of Music, while it graduates stu- 
dents every year with the degree of Mus. B., 
fills a much larger place in the life of the Uni- 
versity than such a bald statement would imply. 


is 


It is the source of much that is artistic and 
spiritual, both in conception and expression 
among the 
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artists are staged and occasionally large 
rendered with the rr 


productions are 
enrichment to the life, both of the Universit 
community and of the city at large. 

The authorities of the University ha for 
some time realized the desirability of est:hish- 
ing a department giving particular attention 1 
the work in public health, a field which g 
the past five years has been constantly growing 
ing importance in the estimation of the eti- 
can people. The plans have finally been worked 
out and the University has announced that it 
School of Public Health and Hygiene an 


assured fact, ready to provide training in this 
most important field of service to humanity 

Realizing that one of the great functions 
University is the encouragement of scholarship 
and the development of the spirit of research 
Howard University has always been careful ot 
the quality of its staff of instructors and is 


stantly on the alert to add to the facult 

outstanding Negro scholars as they are de 
veloped. This policy will be continued, not only 
for the purpose of strengthening the under- 


graduate work, but in order that the University 
may become a center of research and graduate 
study, a line of development in which a beg 
ning has already been made. 

But all this is as it should be for this 
versity was conceived and nurtured by men 
saw the need and visioned the possibilities of an 
institution mission was to supply the 
higher needs of the race. In common with the 
large majority of the older schools devoted to 
the education of the Negro, Howard University 
was a product of the Civil War. The philan 
thropic spirit of the North found its highest ex 
pression in ministering to the newly emancipated 
race in the establishment of educational institu 
tions in order that those who had groped in 
darkess for centuries might eat the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge which made gods of men 
General Oliver ©. Howard, already a_ heroic 
figure on the basis of his war record, became 
still more heroic as the founder of the great 
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student body. 
The choir 
and the Glee 
Club give op- 
portunity for 


group singing 


white at fre- 
quent recitals 
the students 


have ample 
chance for in- 
dividual ex- 
pression, both 
vocal and in- 
strumental. It 
through 
this depart- 
ment that 
formal recit- 
als by the best 
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stitut which bears his name. As Commis- 
sjoner of the Freedmen’s Bureau he became an 
official representative,of the Federal Government 
in the tremendous task of social uplift created 
hy emancipation. And through this relationship 
the University was, in effect, from the very first 
4 ward of the government, a relationship that 


has existed ever since. Its location, too, at the 
nation’s Capital, was no small part of the vision 
of .s founders; for this makes available for the 

its faculty and students the vast literary 
scientific resources of the bureaus and de- 
partments of the Federal Government, an asset 


whose value can hardiy be overestimated. 


The present financial resources of the Uni- 
versity and the extent of the support by the 
Government can best be indicated by the forth- 


coming report of the Secretary-Treasurer : 


\s of June 30, 1922, the total value of plant 
and funds was $2,134,940.98. The value of the 
educational plant was $1,653,568.62 of which 
value of land, 


$616,544.16 represented the 
$826,424.91 the value of buildings and $210,- 
599.55 the value of equipment. The permanent 


endowment fund was $321,327.21 and the un- 
productive land fund was $93,903.43. The total 
income was $589,033.87 of which $363,135.23 
vas appropriated by the United States Govern- 
ment. The last figure includes $116,000 appro- 
priated for the completion of the new Dining 
Hall and Home Economics building”. The build- 
ing referred to is a beautiful structure devoted 
to the uses indicated by its name and costing 
$201 000. 


lhe Federal appropriation for the support of 
the University for the current year shows an 
increase of $26,000 for general purposes and in 
addition, a special appropriation of $40,000 on 
account of $197,500 authorized for a building to 
he used as a gymnasium and an armory, to- 
gether with a drill and athletic field. This is a 
provision of great importance in the development 
of the University and brings to reality the hopes 
and dreams of its constituents which they have 
entertained for many years. The building as 
planned is to be located on an elevation to the 
North of the new dining hall, overlooking the 
Soldiers’ Home. Macmillan Park and the City 
Reservoir. This is in accordance with the 
present scheme of development which makes the 
eastern edge the real front of the University. 
This building, together with the proposed athletic 
field adjacent on the North will provide splendid 
facilities for the various athletic activities and 
for the work of the R. O. T. C. unit. 

Because of the variety of its offerings, its high 
standing and its many other advantages, the Uni- 
ersity attracts a large and cosmopolitan student 
body. Last year, studenis were enrolled from 
thirty-six states and nine foreign countries. The 
result is that there exists in the college com- 
munity a student life of great richness and infi- 
nite possibilities. All forms pf college activity 
give abundant opportunity for self expression 
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and are enthusiastically entered into according to 
individual interests. 

One of the most recent developments in the 
life of the University is an intense interest in 
dramatics, a field in which the race, although pos- 
sessing wonderful talents, has had but little op- 
portunity to participate. A division for this 
work has been made a regular feature of the 
curriculum in order to develop among the stu- 
dents a knowledge of dramatic technique and to 
stimulate interest in Negro folk-lore and history 
as materials for dramatic composition. The 
“Howard Players,” an organization for the 
public presentation of dramas, presents annually 
a number of plays, the cast being made up en- 
tirely of students. The list of performances given 
recently includes Dusany’s “Tents of the 
Arabs,” “Torrence’s “Simon the Cyrenian”, 
O’Neill’s “The Emperor Jones,’ and Percy 
Mackaye’s “Canterbury Pilgrims.” The Emperor 
Jones was given twice, once with Charles Gilpin 
in the title role. Mr. Gilpin has since shown his 
appreciation of the work of the students by offer- 
ing two of them places in his own company. 
The aim of the Department of Dramatic Art 
and Public Speaking is, frankly, to develop the 
dramatic possibilities of the Negro, and to be one 
of the pioneers in a movement for the establish- 
ment of a national Negro theatre. 

A strong element of the life of the University 
and one upon which the faculty has learned to 
rely for the development and maintenance of a 
healthy atmosphere is fraternity life among the 
students. Six national fraternities and three 
sororities have chapters at the University, of 
which two are in the professional schools. Five 
of the fraternities and two of the sororities have 
chapter houses. 

A recent event of considerable was the visit 
to Howard University by a group consisting of 
three foreign students touring the United States 
under the guidance of an American student, 
making a study of the student bodies of the 
various institutions. This group was entertained 
for nearly a week by the students observing 
their work and their recreation, and living in 
the fraternity houses with them. 


Important developments accompanied in some 
cases by radical changes are but indicative of 
the splendid progress which must take place in 
the field of Negro education within the next few 
years. America is looking for it, the educa- 
tional world is expecting it and the race is de- 
manding it. Every institution of learning de- 
voting its energies to that field has a definite 
part to play in the task ahead and will find itself 
taxed to pull its part of the load in the forward 
movement actually now under way. All are go- 
ing in the same direction and all may share, 
both in the labor and in the glory. There will 
be plenty of both for all. In this co-operative 
movement toward higher things educationally, 
Howard University recognizes and accepts its 
responsibility. 


D. O. W. Hotes. 
































Virginia Union University 
Virginia Union University, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, is a union of Wayland Seminary, formerly 
in Washington, and Richmond Theological Semi 
In 1865, Wayland Semi- 
nary was started in the basement of the Nine- 
teenth Street Baptist Church. In 1868 Dr. King, 
who entered Richmond with the Northern Army 


nary, in Richmond. 


in 1865, and had at that time become deeply in- 
terested in the freedom of the Negro, was ap- 
pointed president of the school. From that time 
to the time of his death, with a short intermis- 
sion, Dr. King was connected with the school, 
and manifested on all occasions his devotion to 
the work and his loyalty to what he believed to 
be the best interest of the colored people. In the 
early days of the school he had very little to 
encourage him. <A crowded and unsatisfactory 
building, ignorant pupils just freed from slavery, 
poor equipment, few helpers. His heart was al- 
ways big, and he put it unsparingly into his work. 
In about eight years he erected a great brick 
building on Meridian Hill, in Washington, the 
Wayland Seminary, in which so many prominent 
preachers and teachers received their education. 

In 1865, also, a school was started in Rich- 
mond for the education of the freedmen and 
their children. After being almost homeless for 
two years, in 1867 it found a home in Lumpkin’s 
jail, the old slave pen and slave jail and auction 
room of earlier years. There, in quarters of sad- 
dest memory to some of the students, but now 
transformed into a place of hope, the school held 
its sessions for three years. In 1868 Dr. Charles 
H. Corey, another member of the Northern 
Army, became president of the school, and for 
thirty years, with genial spirit and painstaking 
devotion, he developed it from a primary school 
to an academy and theological seminary. In 
1870, Lumpkin’s jail was left for the building on 
Nineteenth and Main streets, that old, square, 
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gray building, formerly a hotel, which hundred; 


of the leading preachers of the country rcmem- 
ber as the riace of their intellectual and spiritual 


birth. There Doctors J. E. Jones and |). N. 
Vassar, once students in the school, became re- 
nowned professors, two of the very first colored 
men to be appointed to professorships in any 
school of high standing. ; 

From this small beginning the work has gone 


on until a great host of preachers and teachers, 
many of whom are holding influential and |ead- 
ing positions in our life, have gone forth. The 
past, however, is but the beginning of a greater 
work. Viriginia Union University has one of 
the most beautiful and substantial groups of 
buildings to be found on any school campus 
There are six large principal granite buildings, 
four smaller granite buildings and five wooden 
buildings, grouped with perfect symmetry and 
with fine effect. The buildings are all lighted 
with electricity and heated with steam. They are 
provided with the best of toilet equipment and 
shower baths. ‘The library contains 13,000 vol- 
umes, and is open from eight o'clock in the 
morning until half-past nine at night, with the 
exception of an hour at supper time. In a report 
of the Slater fund on Negro universities, \ ir- 
ginia Union University is the only one whose 
property is said to be in excellent condition. It 
is an education for young men to live in such 
surroundings and learn to care for property as 
they are instructed to care for it in buildings 
like these. 

The Theological Department of the university 
appeals strongly to all colored Baptists who want 
a course of study equal to that given in Northern 
theological seminaries, and yet adapted to the 
special needs of the great multitude of colored 
churches in the South. The standard of the 
Theological Department is as high as any young 
man need desire. Hebrew and Greek and all the 
regular subjects of a Northern course are taught 
The department attracts students from all over 
the country and from the West Indies and South 
America. One-half of the enrollment in this 
department comes from outside of the State of 
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the place of influence which is 


Virgi Each year more than one hundred 
stude looking forward to the ministry are en- 
rolled in the different classes of the university. 
Th llege Department has an equally credit- 
able ding. Requirements for admission are 
prac ly the same as in the standard Northern 
colle The course of study is thought by 
n udents and teachers to be more evenly 
bala and better fitted to prepare for wide 
usefulness than the average course that young 
men take in the white colleges. The courses are 
as thorough as they are broad. Teachers in the 
best schools of the North commend the character 
of the work given in such subjects as Latin and 
Greek. Graduates from the College Department 


have been admitted to the same grade in North- 
rm universities as graduates from the Northern 
lieges, and have often ranked very high in 
classes in these Northern schools. 


lhe academy connected with the school is es- 
pecially adapted to prepare young men for enter- 


ing college. It has a high school course of excel- 
lent standing, and its teachers are experienced 
and successful. Students who graduate from our 
academy have no difficulty in entering the col- 
leges which they desire to attend, although a large 
portion of them remain at the university to take 
their college course there. 

Virginia Union University does not undertake 
to compete with Hampton, Tuskegee and Law- 
renc:ville, although it does have a fine industrial 
hall, where carpentry, blacksmithing, mechanical 
di and the household industries are 
taught. But the university is intended rather to 
fit young men to be leaders of their people in 
professional life than to be tradesmen and me- 
chanics. ‘The work of the classroom is difficult, 
and requires faithful and earnest study. The 
school is not a place for a young man who de- 
sires an easy time and small intellectual results. 
If, however, he is willing to work hard, and if 
he wants to finish his school with an education 
equal to the best, Virginia Union University is 
a school which he may well consider in determin- 
ing where he will secure his training. 

The school, in common with most 
schools this year, has received a 
large influx of students. Our 
capacity has been overtaxed. We 
are glad that so many young men 
are seeking an education. We are 
SOTTY that we cannot accommo- 
date all who wish to come. We 
are hoping that some arrange- 
ment may be made whereby it 

ill be possible to enlarge our 

commodations, and thus put us 

a position to do a larger and 

ore far-reaching work. This 

no time to be standing still. 
\Ve must all put forth every ef- 
fort to make our educational de- 
elopment keep pace with all 
ther development in the world. 
hus only can we reach and hold 


ving 


S 


other 


Irs, 


W. J. Crark. 
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Shaw University 

Shaw University had its origin in the founda- 
tion of a theological class on December 1, 1865 
by Dr. Henry M. Tupper. After receiving his 
discharge from the Union Army, he settled in 
Raleigh with his bride, Mrs. Sarah B. Tupper 
who is still living with her daughter in Phila- 
delphia. The early beginnings of Shaw read 
like a romance. Much opposition was encount- 
ered. Dr. Tupper was warned against teaching 
Negroes, but none of these threats moved him. 


With five hundred dollars which he had saved 
from his allowance in the army, he purchased 
a lot for the erection of a school house. With 
a number of faithful followers, he went to the 
woods, felled trees, prepared timber and built one 
of the largest two story structures in the city 
for a school. It was called Raleigh Institute. 


In 1870 the property known as the General 
Barringer Estate was purchased. The year fol- 
lowing, Shaw Hall was begun and finished in 
1872. As Mr. Elijah Shaw of Massachusetts 
was the largest contributor to the building (he 
gave eight thousand dollars), the name of the 
school was changed to Shaw Collegiate Institute. 
In 1875 a charter from the state was obtained, 
incorporating the institution under the name of 
Shaw University. 


Dr. Tupper saw the need of educating girls 
to become competent wives of educated young 
men. Consequently, he began the erection of a 
building to house the girls who were seeking 
educational advantages. Mr. Jacob Estey was a 
generous contributor to the building fund, and 
so that building was named Estey Hall in his 
honor. : 


From that time on the University has had a 
most remarkable growth along material lines as 
well as in the number of students. There are 
now ten large substantial brick buildings and a 
campus of approximately fifteen acres. 


(Continued on page 21.) 
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The Young Men’s Christian Association 
Movement Among Negroes 


(Ilith Especial Reference to the Work of the Wabash Avenue Branch of Chicago 


GEORGE R. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association 
mevement among Negro men and boys is, in the 
amount of money invested in property, member- 
ship, equipment and activities, the largest and the 
most effective organization interested in the all 
round development of character. Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald’s princely offer during December, 
1910, of $25,000 to every city which would raise 
$75,000 for a building for Negro men and boys, 
resulted in the development of the Association 
movement by leaps and bounds. As a conse- 
quence of this splendid piece of foresightedness 
and philanthropy the following cities have each 
a modern Young Men’s Christian Association 
building devoted primarily to the service of Ne- 
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approximately $2,170,000, and serve a Negro 
Urban population of 1,000,000. 

Under Mr. Rosenwald’s offer, the plans of aj] 
these buildings have been cleared through the 
offices of L. Wilbur Messer, General Secretary. 
and W. J. Parker, Business Manager of the Chi- 
cago Young Men’s Christian Association. hese 
gentlemen together with Dr. J. E. Moorland, 
Senior Secretary, Colored Department, Interna- 
tional Committee of the Y. M. C. A., have had 
direct charge of the financial campaigns which 
have made these buildings possible. They gave 
much of their time in order that Mr. Rosen- 
wald’s desire might be fulfilled. Great, there- 
fore, must be their pleasure in seeing these build- 
ings now crowded with eager men and boys in 





A. K. Morris, L. Wilbur Messer, and Julius Rosenwald 


gro men and boys: New York, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, Columbus, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Kansas City, Baltimore, Washington, At- 
lanta, Pittsburg and Chicago. Detroit is now at 
work on plans looking towards the erection of an 
Association building during the present year. 
Mr. Rosenwald’s desire, as quoted from his ad- 
dress at the dedication of the Chicago building 
in 1913, was to “bring about a universal accept- 
ance that it is the individual and not the race that 
counts.” The total cost of these buildings was 





gymnasium classes, game rooms, Bible and Edu 
cational classes, clubs, religious meetings, and 
other manhood building activities carried on in 
co-operation with the Home, Church, School and 
Industry. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association does 
not offer, through its program of activities, to 
solve the Race problem, but it does offer a com- 
mon ground where men and boys of all races 
may meet and work out together those principles 
of life that make for the development of the 
spirit, mind and body. Through the work of the 
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Colored Department of the International 
Committee of the Y. M. ¢ A 


~ Secretary, 


International Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, hundreds of communities 
the South have organized Inter-racial Com- 
mit where white and colored groups have 
together discussed frankly and freely matters of 
common interest in the community. Through 
these conferences, the best representatives of 
both groups have come to know and understand 
each other better, and those things which make 
for justice and good will have prevailed 

In the City of Chicago, where the Negro popu- 
lation has increased 105% in the last five years, 
the Wabash Avenue Department of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is a splendid monu- 
ment to the spirit of this Inter-racial co-opera- 
tion, not only because of its original investment, 
but also because it serves as a common ground 
where thousands of Negro men working in the 
Meat Packing Industry, Steel Mills, Pullman 
Car Company Shops, and foundries of the Calu- 
met district, come, with their fellow workmen, 
foremen, superintendents, general managers and 
presidents, and discuss plans relating to the wel- 
fare of both employer and employee. Through 
the initiative taken by the Wabash Avenue De- 
partment in promoting these meetings, and 
through the splendid co-operation on the part of 
the industries, opportunity has been given to 
th industrial men for self-expression and 
growth along the lines necessary for their sur- 
vival under a tremendously competitive indus- 
trial system. This has been no easy task. Plans 
have been made and discarded, to be followed by 
ther plans which have succeeded wholly or in 
part, with the result that at the present time the 
vork of the Wabash Avenue Department is be- 
ng carried on in eleven large plants. The pro- 
gram the department has promoted with these 
ndustrial groups has been through the Efficiency 
Clubs, Glee Clubs, Choral Baseball 
Orchestras, Bands Educational 
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Societies, 
and 


Leagues, 


C lasses. 
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The work of the Efficiency Clubs of Armour 
& Company, the International Harvester Com- 
pany, Morris & Company, Swift & Company, 
Wilson & Company, and small groups in Ham- 
mond & Company, Pullman Car Shops, Corn 
Products Refining Company and the National 
Malleable Castings Company, has brought about 
a sense of responsibility on the part of the indus- 
trial worker and sympathetic understanding and 
good will on the part of company officials. Pa- 
pers on plant problems have been read at these 
club meetings by Negro mechanics, electrical en- 
gineers and even by those working at common 
labor, that have attracted the attention of the of- 
ficials present and have, in some cases, resulted 
in the promotion of the authors to positions 
ranging from “straw bosses” to assistant super- 
intendents of departments. It is now generally 
recognized by 90% of the large industries that 
the Negro worker is conscientious, efficient, 
loyal and fully aware of his possibilities. 

Through these efficiency clubs, are also pro- 
moted Thrift, Health, Go-To-Night-School, and 
Clean Up Campaigns. The Thrift Campaigns, 
by means of pamphlets, moving pictures and 
lectures, encourage thousands of men to save 
money, carry insurance, make willis, buy homes, 
and perform other habits of a thrifty race. The 
Health Campaigns are carried to the same groups 
by similar methods, assisted by the Company 
physicians, and lecturers from the City and Fed- 
eral Health Bureaus. The subject stressed in 
the Health talks relate to preventative measures 
against Tuberculosis and other communicable 
diseases, together with talks on sanitation, how to 
dress warmly, and appreciation of hospital ad- 
vantages for the sick. 

During the past year these Glee Clubs have 
sung to 44,650 different people. 

The “Clean Up Campaigns” have been pro- 
moted through the homes and the schools at- 
tended by the children of men in industry. 
Thru the work of the Boys’ Section of the De- 
parment, clubs have been formed in eleven 
schools including one High School. The organi- 
zation was headed by the Hi-Y Club of the Wen- 
dell Phillips High School and six committees 
from the other schools are working as fol- 
lows: Clean-up, Publicity, Co-operation, Parade, 
Speakers, and Records. Nine Grammar schools 
were visited last year with a crop of speakers 
including one from the Board of Education, and 
an orchestra. Fifteen minute programs were 
given at each school. Parade participated in by 
various schools. 2,076 pupils in parade. Special 
committeemen to look after cleaning up in 
various schools and to furnish records. 


Torat Resutts oF CLEAN Up Work 


rere 1307 
Front yards cleamed ...........2c0000. 927 
Vacant lots cleaned ...............000: 328 
Insect breeding places destroyed........ 528 
Basements cleaned ..........2ccccceces 607 
AT ccccncupenteccdveseneee 197 
is oa a seg mai eaii 287 
Rubbish piles burned ................. 774 
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NE ce ca wdntnnsesandews 921 
Ure GRE SONNE... ccc cncccccesnse 65 
EE ccs bk ccbeneeessvenwes 678 
er rere cere ree 121 
Ds anc eeecduanenacess 311 
CS ETT CTT Te TTT Tee TT 838 
EEE ee err ee 424 
Flower beds planted .............000. 406 
EE ic invinnniesss6teesedee 398 
I MOOD ciccccccccsascesves 111 
Ee 6c etennewanek keane 135 
Pe cviivewkiewnaneeweewn 142 
Woodwork varnished ................. 335 
ED cia eisai t.d wh muricg ss o- tt 
Total number of students participating... 2326 


During the Clean-up Campaign in the schools 
there were found a number of boys who were 
about to fail in being promoted to higher grades. 
These boys for the most part were in the pre- 
vocational classes, a large per cent of whom were 
children who had spent most of their school life 
in the grade schools of the South. They were 
not sub-normal, but slow mentally, and their 
retardation was due primarily to the poor school 
system in some sections of the South, and also 
to over-crowding conditions in the class rooms 
of the schools having pre-vocational classes. 
The Wabash Avenue Department decided to 
offer an opportunity to these boys to study dur- 
ing the morning hours of the summer months. 
The school opened with twenty-eight such boys 
under the direction of a graduate of Columbia 
University. The school was a success. 55% of 
these boys were passed into the next higher 
grades as a result of their summer work, accord- 
ing to reports of the school principals. 

The Industrial Baseball League is composed of 
men working at Armour & Company, Morris & 
Company, Swift & Company and Wilson & 
Company. During the past summer and fall 
months, under supervision of the Physical Sec- 
tion of this Department, these men, compromis- 
ing eight teams, and averaging twenty men to 
a team, played ninety-four games. Spectators 
numbered 23,560. The social and athletic com- 
mittees of the Efficiency Clubs promoted, with 


the Y. M. C. A., and industrial men’s picnic 
July 4th. Over 1700 men with their families 
attended. Labor Lay, an Industrial Men’s Track 


Meet was held with over 200 participants. 

The Physical Section of the Wabash Avenue 
Department has promoted an intensive program 
among the men in industry, as well as the other 
men and boys of the community. The standard 
physical program during 1922, and the recrea- 
tional periods resulted in a total attendance of 
21,544 in and out of the building in all physical 
activities. During the year with the assistance 
of the Medical and Dental staffs of the Depart- 
ment the Physical Director examined 496 men 
and boys who were found to have bodily defects, 
among which were noted rickets, varicose veins, 
arteriosclerosis, spinal curvitures, genital dis- 
turbances, hernia, nasal and throat impediments. 
Two of these defects among the boys had led to 
retardation in their school work. These defects 
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were charted, treated either by prescribed yyy 


nasium work or by the family physician. 45¢ 
of the defects were improved, 40% co» iplet 
cures and 159 referred to specialists. 101 
the cures were five operative cases. In «cntis. 
try 121 examinations were made. The wi rk j 
the sanatorium resulted in 596 men and by 


learning how to swim. 

The thread of Christianity runs through f 
these varied activities. With the Associatio :, r 
ligion is practiced rather than preached. It is 
working out an attitude in terms of life rithe 
than something apart from living. The \ss 
ciation members gain their inspiration and {aith 
in the churches of their choice, and then core 1 
the building to work out that inspiration in terms 
of work and play. The Y. M. C. A. works with 
the church in tying men and boys to dei nite 
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professions and church membership. Christian 
character is the central all the 
activities carried on by the Y. M. C. A., both 
within and without the Association building. 

The Wabash Avenue Department has not 
stopped at its building program of activities, but 
has also felt keenly the responsibility of con 
munit ywelfare and has taken its place as a 
leader of the common life. In times of pros 
perity it has prospered with the community. In 
times stress it has co-operated with th 
churches, The Chicago Urban League, and othe: 
agencies in helping to relieve the general distress 

As a closing word, it would not be too much 
to say that the work done by the Wabash Ave 
nue Department of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has been performed in varying de 
grees by all of the modern Association buildings, 
according to their location in industrial or semi- 
industrial fields. 

More and more the wealthy friends of the 
Race are asking that action on the part of the 
Negro for the Negro to begin to materialize, that 
the Negro’s faith in his church be extended to 
include institutions caring for the body as well 
as the soul. 
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Accomplishments of the 
By KIN 


Report of the 
EUGENI 
Executive 


1922 opened with country-wide un- 

ent due to the general business depres- 
Philanthropic organizations were facing 
deficits and an increased demand for 
\lthough the National Urban League 
felt t the previous year had been its most 
tive period of service, it looked forward 
ith some concern to its next year’s plans as it 
| t closed the year with a deficit of $3,500. 
\We come to the close of the year 1922 with a 
full record of service—all debts paid; the largest 
in recorded during any previous year—the 
largest 


surplus yet held and the prospects brighter 
than evel before. 
. . ° ‘a , 
It is well to begin this report of the year’s ac- 


complishments with a reminder that the under- 
lying cause of the League’s existence is the mis- 


understanding that has existed between the races 


in America. The sufferings that Negroes have 
undergone are probably due more to that than to 
ny other one cause. Any excess in the difficul- 
ties attending social problems among Negroes 
over those taced by white people in America can 
be traced to misunderstanding and the main pur- 
pose of the Urban League is to remove the cause 
of this misunderstanding which is possible only 


through the development of harmonious relations 
between the races by getting the best elements of 
the two races to work together. It is now pos- 


sible in almost every city in the United States— 
north or south— where social work is undertaken, 
to form joint committees of white and colored 


people to attack the social problems of Negroes 
and of the community at large. It is increasingly 
becoming possible to get Negroes themselves on 
unity welfare committees in cities where 
Negroes live in large numbers. 


comn 


1 
} 


he advantage of the Urban League’s pro- 
gram of race co-operation has been that the local 
organization formed by the League adopts a 
social welfare plan of work which requires the 
constant oversight and review of the Board of 
Directors. Thus, in addition to the occasional 
getting together of white and colored people to 
= uss points of difference and to adjust the 

isunderstanding between the racial groups, rep 

entatives of the two races have an opportunity 
to » deat actual service in behalf of the masses 
of Negro people who have been denied a chance 
normal human beings or to make of 
themselves the best possible members of society. 

lhe national program of the Urban League 
during the past year has been as follows: 


io become 


1. The organization of new communities for 
the development of social service activities—this 
through the formation of Urban Leagues or thru 


aiding or stimulating in the establishment of wel- 


fare activities for Negroes under other 


ime; 


some 


2. Investigations or research into social con- 
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ditions that obtain among Negroes as basis for 
some constructive social service for the purpose 
of publicity that would tend to acquaint the peo- 
ple with the actual facts as to Negro life. This 
matter of giving facts concerning Negroes to 
the public is, we feel, one of the most important 
tasks to be performed. There are many false 
opinions concerning alleged deficiencies of the 
Negro which need to be corrected; 

3. The providing of opportunities to colored 
social workers to obtain training in order that 
more persons may be available to carry out the 
League’s program as it is extended ; 

4. The education of the colored public in the 
possibilities of social service programs through 
the publication of a journal and the lecture plat- 
form, conferences and personal interviews with 
leading Negroes; 

5. Extension of social service to Negroes 
thru persuading — social service organiza- 
tions to include Negroes in their programs of 
work—in many instances inducing them to add 
Negro social workers to their personnel that 
Negroes may have a share in performing the 
duties which bring to them better social condi- 
tions. 

The following are a number of accomplish- 
ments of the League under these headings: 

Organization—New movements have been es- 
tablished in Canton, Ohio, Joplin, Mo., Columbia, 
Mo., Tampa, Florida, and ground work for or- 
ganizations has been laid in Baltimore, Md., 
Hartford, Conn., St. Paul, Minn., and Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. An inter-racial committee which was 
established in the preceding year in Buffalo to 
meet the emergency unemployment situation 
completed its work and the movement is now on 
foot to organize an Urban League in Buffalo 
using the members of the former inter-racial 
committee as a nucleus. Buffalo is experiencing 
a considerable increase in its Negro population 
and by Spring it is expected that more than 5,000 
additional Negro workers and their families will 
add considerably to the already increasing colored 
population there. 

Visits have been made to Birmingham, Ala., 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Albany, Ga., where a re- 
organization plan is in operation and in Indian- 
apolis where a conference of colored and white 
people was held to consider plans for the proper 
development of a community-wide program in 
that city. 

Department of Research and Investigations— 
The Department of Research and Investigations 
of the League has completed a survey of the 
Negroes of Hartford, Conn. This report covers 
the school life, industrial activities, housing, 
crime and recreation. In fact, it is a complete 


study of nearly 65 per cent of the total Negro 
report is 


This 


population of that community. 
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now in the hands of a committee of white and 
colored citizens in Hartford who are considering 
the recommendations as a basis for a construc- 
tive social service program for Negroes in Hart- 
ford. 

An industrial survey of the Negroes of Balti- 
more was made and the complete report will be 
presented to a similar committee in Baltimore 
early in 1923. A summary of the figures shows 
that this investigation covered 51,106 men, of 
which 6,525 were colored in 175 plants' and was 
endorsed by the Mayor of the city and the Board 
of Trade. 

This Department maintains. a clipping bureau 

and files for assembling data of all kinds having 
a bearing on Negro life. From this material, in- 
formation has been supplied for lectures, articles 
and discussion on the Negro for students, pro- 
fessors and lecturers on social work. The 
Leaque is gradually building up an invaluable 
library and file of information just for this pur- 
pose. 
Training IV orkers—At the close of the school 
vear 1921-22, two persons who are in training at 
Schools of Social Work—one at the New York 
School of Social Work and the other at the Car- 
negie School of Technology at Pittsburgh—com- 
pleted their year of training and entered into 
social work. One is Family Case Worker in Min- 
neapolis and the other is with the Y. W. C. A. 

At the beginning of the fall term, 1922—the 
League placed two “Fellows” in training at the 
New York School of Social Work and one at 
the School of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. In 
addition, the League has furnished living ex- 
penses in New York for two young college grad- 
uates who gained experience working from the 
League’s headquarters in New York City and 
who subsequently accepted positions—one with 
the New York Urban League and the other with 
the National Urban League. The League has 
served as a placement agency for social workers 
who have been sent to local Leagues and to other 
organizations. 

In Milwaukee, Toledo, Cleveland, Springfield 
(Mass.), Tampa, St. Louis and Baltimore, the 
League has placed workers. This, of course, is 
in addition to workers placed by local Urban 
Leagues either in their own cities or with. other 
local social agencies. 

Conference and Publicity—Lectures have been 
delivered by League representatives at many im- 
portant national conferences well at 
churches, colleges, and meetings of local service 
organizations. 

The Annual Conference of the League was 
held in Pittsburgh, Pa., October 17th to 20th, 
with representatives from most of the 40 cities 
in which the League has branches as well as rep- 
resentatives from several of the national and 
many local social service agencies. There was 
a good representation of interested white persons 
present who entered heartily into the general 
discussion of social service problems as well as 
the subject of co-operation between the races 


as as 


(1) 
plants. 


Negroes employed in 113 plants. No Negroes in 62 
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which was given an important place. An inven. 
tory of the League’s work throughout the coup. 
try was made and prospects for the future were 


discussed. All present agreed that it was 
important conference and will prove the mog 


most 


far-reaching of the League’s seven annual con 
ferences. 

Efforts have been made to put the Negro jn 
a favorable light before the public in articles 
which have appeared in such prominent maga 


zines as the “Current History” magazine, pub 
lished by the New York Times Publishing | 
pany—the “Missionary Review of the Il orld 
“The World Tomorrow... Our files shoy 
a considerable number of daily papers from many 
sections of the country have carried article leal- 
ing with the League’s program and its idea 

A special effort has been made this year to 
apprise Negro leaders of the importance of 
service programs among colored people 


om 


Extension Secretary of the League has not only 
had numerous personal interviews with leading 
colored people in such cities as Chicago, Colum 
bus, Pittsburgh, Providence and Newport, k. [., 


New York, Newark, Atlantic City, Jersey City 


and other New Jersey towns, Philadelphia, 
Charleston, W. Va., Richmond, Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, Va., Galveston and Houston and 


other Texas towns, St. Louis and Kansas City 
but he has addressed large audiences of colored 
people in churches and at conventions in 
of these cities,—all of this to popularize the 
of the League and to show to the people who are 
most helped, the benefit that may be derived from 
the expansion of the program of the League 

During the year five issues of the League's 
Bulletin were published and just before the year 
ended, the January, 1923, issue of “Opportunit 
—‘“a Journal of Negro Life” appeared. This 
magazine presents monthly scientific discussi 
of facts about the Negro. It will serve as a guide 
to those who wish to attack the problems among 
Negroes with a full knowledge of the conditions 
they face and with the most up-to-date philo- 
National Negro Health campaign; it takes an 
sophy oi their life and hopes. This will correct 
the unreasonable myths and opinions entertained 
about the Negro. Already evidence is in hand 
of the good impression this first number has 
made. This magazine is published by the LD: 
partment of Research and Investigations as 
official organ of the National Urban League 

Extension of Social Service to Negroes—The 
League is co-operating with the National Child 
Welfare & iation in distributing its health 
panels for the @ducation of Negro children. Thi 
secretaries of the local organizations of tl 
League act as representatives of the National 
Child Welfare Association at conferences and 
local meetings. 

The League is distributing 500 copies of the 
Directory of Social Resources in the United 
States for the Red Cross Society for which it 
has rendered other service such as recommend 
ing workers and assisting in the handling of diffi 
cult family cases. The League co-operates an 
nually with a number of social agencies in the 
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securing more definite considera- 
of Social Work 


active part ms ; 
the National Conference 


tion by ‘ 
of soci problems in America as they affect 
Negroes. The League is endorsed by the Na- 


tional Information Bureau. ; 

The work of the Locals consisted of the con- 
duct of settlement houses; employment bureaus 
_hoth for juveniles and adults ; getting contracts 
for Negro contractors; placing personnel work- 
ers in industrial plants to raise the efficiency of 
Negro workers and to reduce labor turnover as 
well as to enlarge the number of opportunities 
for Negro workers to advance on the job; the 
organization of health campaigns—some of 
which were maintained throughout the year pro- 
viding milk stations for babies, pre-natal clinics, 
district nursing service and fresh air activities 
for children and convalescent care for women; 
girls’ homes; boy’s clubs; home eco- 
nomics work in connection with families that 
need assistance in arranging budgets and prepar- 
ing nutritious food; work with children in juve- 
nile courts often involving the operation of Big 
Brother and Big Sister movements. In one city, 
in the far south, for the first time in 
through the League's activities, women prisoners 
were removed from regular work,—sweeping the 
city streets. In another, colored matrons were 
placed in police stations ; Travelers’ Aid Workers 
were maintained in busy railroad terminals in 
several cities as a result of the League’s initiative. 

In eight cities the Urban League secretaries 
were placed on Mayor’s Unemployment Com- 
mittees and in another city a survey was made 
of Negro business places as a basis for the estab- 
lishment of a Negro Board of Trade. 

Cost—The Expenses of the National head- 
quarters in 1921 were $29,398; in 1922 the na- 
tional organization raised $44,626. In 1923 the 
budget is $65,320. In 1910, $2,500 was spent 
in the whole Urban League movement. In 1919, 
$140,009 was expended by the movement. In 
1920 the amount was $185,000. In 1921 it was 
$220,090. In 1922 it exceeded $250,000. 


working 


years, 
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As evidence of the confidence of the contribut- 
ing public in the League’s work, 76% of those 
who contributed $5.00 and over to the League 
during 1921 renewed their contribution and 80% 
of those contributing $10.00 and over renewed 
their contribution for 1922. 

Plans—-The League plans during 1923 to con- 
tinue its work along the lines indicated by the 
activities last year. It hopes to bring its local 
activities up to a higher standard and to organize 
work in additional cities—north and south. In 
the case of the northern communities, this will 
be especially necessary and helpful in view of 
the probable large migration of Negroes to the 
North to fill the industrial gap occasioned by re- 
stricted immigration to our shores. Already, in 
most of the large industrial cities of the North, 
any Negro who wishes employment can find a 
job and in many communities industrial agents 
are bringing in colored workers from the South 
in increasing numbers. 

We plan to specialize in the industrial field, 
placing on ovr Staff a national industrial secre- 
tary whose principal duties will be as follows: 

1. ‘To standardize and coordinate the 
employment agencies of the League so that ex- 
change of information and more regular corre- 
spondence between them can assure applicants 
for work more efficient and helpful service and 
employers of labor a more efficient group of em- 


local 


ploy ees; 

2. To work directly with large industrial 
plants both in cities where the League is estab- 
lished and in communities removed from such 
centers to procure larger opportunity for work 
and for advancement on the job for Negro work- 
ers and to stimulate Negro workers to a fresh 
determination to “make good on the job” so that 
their future in industry may be assured. 

3. To work with organized labor to the end 
that Negroes employed in the trades represented 
by the unions may be given an opportunity to 
affiliate with organized labor on equal terms. 


Shaw University 


(Continued froim page 15) 


Since the foundation of Shaw University more 
than ten thousand young men and women have 
been trained in heart, mind and hand. They are 
today centers of influence in nearly every state 

the Union and in foreign fields. Emphasis 
now placed upon the courses leading to the 
vree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Sci 
The degrees of Bachelor of Theology, and 
achelor of Education are also given, together 
th Certificates in Domestic Science and Indus 

il Arts. Music has its place in the curriculum, 

SO), 

ihe first year of the Academy has been dis- 
continued already, and the second year will be 
discontinued in September. It is the policy of 
the Administration to drop the third year within 
the next two years, and to keep only the fourth 
year as a Sub-Freshman class. 


ence 


The college has at the present time a rating 
of three and one-half years by the State Depart- 
ment of Education of North Carolina. By 
meeting certain technical requirements, Shaw 
hopes to be placed in the A class of colleges in 
September, 1923. 

Up to the present, the total number who have 
gone out from Shaw as graduates is one thou- 
sand four hundred sixty-five. The total number 
of students enrolled the present year is four hun- 
dred and seven (407). The income of the school 
is estimated at $115,875.97, and the expenditures 
at $115,000.00. The faculty numbers thirty-two. 

Hundreds of graduates and thousands of stu- 
dents have gone forth from this institution to 
uplift the Negro race and enrich the life of 
mankind. 

Josepn L. Peacock. 










































Race and Mental Tests 





By Howarp H. Lone 


Within a decade and a half the attempts at 
mental measurement have taken a decided turn 
from the early efforts which gained their vogue 
under the doctrine of mental faculties. Prior to 
1908, the tests were individual and aimed to select 
a special faculty and isolating it from the com- 
plex of other faculties, to examine and measure 
it. In 1908, Binet and Simon published a scale 
for mental measurement consisting of 54 tests. 
In 1911 this scale was revised and republished. 
The scale aimed at measuring intelligence by 
giving a composite picture of the mental equip- 
ment of the individual not by examining isolated 
faculties, but by testing the higher mental pro- 
cesses. In 1914, Dr. Lewis M. Terman pub- 
lished the Stanford Revision of the Binet Scale 
which has been accepted in America as, perhaps, 
the best instrument for mental measurement 
ever devised. In 1917, when the country was 
amassing an army under pressure, a group of 
eminent psychologists were invited to assist in 
an economical allocation of the army personnel 
so as to prevent mistakes and loss of time. After 
considerable preliminary investigation, the Na- 
tional Army scales, Alpha and Beta, were de- 
vised and applied to 1,726,966 draftees and ofh- 
cers. The report of the army examining’ pre- 
sented numerous data which have provoked 
many discussions of varying soundness and im- 
portance. So popular are mental tests today that 
even the man in the street knows of them and 
has his prejudices. Within the last month or 
two a very prominent weekly periodical pub- 
lished a series of six articles which were in- 
tended to dissipate some conceptions or miscon- 
ceptions with reference to mental measurement. 
Mental tests now have vogue in all the civilized 
parts of the world, and, in the main, the investi- 
gators who have utilized them agree that they 
have considerable value. Thus, in a short period 
of years, a robust type of psychological investi- 
gation has arisen, and has brought into promi- 
nence and fame persons who otherwise could 
hardly be ranked as eminent in the field of 
psychology. 

It is interesting to note that very early in the 
history of mental testing in the United States, 
racial differences were emphasized. Particularly 
was attention called to the different results ob- 
tained by applying the scale to white and Negro 
children. This was notably true in a series of 
investigations in Philadelphia. Binet and Simon 
in their invention were seeking for a means by 
which sub-normal children might be separated 
from the normal. The aim, then, was to discover 
differences of native endowment. It was but 
natural, therefore, for later investigators upon 
discovering different results from the application 





(1) Psychological Examining in the United States Army, 1921. 
(2) Terman, L. M. The Measurement of Intelligence 1914, 
pp. 91-92. 
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of these scales to racial groups to conclude that 
they were using an instrument which measured 
pretty accurately native ability apart from en- 


vironmental influences. ‘This notion has _per- 
sisted among, and gained general emphasis from, 
the mental testers. The point of view now gen- 
erally accepted among this class of workers is 
not very easily stated. In fact, more is iniplied 


in what they say than they overtly state. Dr 
Terman gives, perhaps, the clearest statement 

“Tt is interesting to note that M. P. and P 
represent the level of intelligence which is very, 
very common among Spanish-Indian and \Mexi- 
can families of the southwest and also a 
Negroes. That dullness seems to be racial, or 
at least inherent in the family stocks from which 
The fact that one meets this type 
with such extraordinary frequency among In 
dians, Mexicans, and Negroes suggests 
forcibly that the whole question of racial ditfer- 
ences in mental traits will have to be taken up 
anew and by experimental methods. The writer 
predicts that when this is done there will be dis 
covered enormously significant racial differences 
in general intelligence, differences which cannot 
be wiped out by any scheme of mental culture.” 

“Facts have been presented which show that 
the limits of a child’s educability can be fairly 
accurately predicted by means of mental tests 
given in the first school year. By repeated tests 
the limits can be determined accurately enough 
for all practical purposes by the end of the child's 
fifth or sixth school year. This early, at least, 
vocational training and guidance 
should begin.’ 

“Army mental tests have shown that not more 
than 15% of American Negroes equal or exceed 
in intelligence the average of our white popula- 
tion, and that the intelligence of the average 
Negro is vastly inferior to that of the average 
white men. The available data indicate that the 
average mulatto occupies about a mid-position 
between pure Negro and pure white. The inte! 
ligence of the American Indian has also been 
over-rated, for mental tests indicate that it 1s 
not greatly superior to that of the average Negro 
Our Mexican population, which is largely ot 
Indian extraction, makes little if any better show- 
ing.’’* 

The doctrine leads to the conclusion that an 
individual inherits even the finer details of his 
mentality and that these are fixed before the ind: 
vidua! is born; that the mental scales enable on 
in a short time to determine by an examination 
of a child the limits of his educability. Th: 
limits are fixed by heredity very definitely and 
only extremely unfavorable environment can af 


ong 
ng 


they come. 


quite 


vocational 


(3) Terman, L. M. Intelligence of School Children 1914 


pp. 268-269 
(4) Terman, L. M. 
660. 
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fect his I. Q. Measuring native intelligence, 
vell nigh independent of environment. 


m,. is 
tinekill workmen do not measure high, nor do 
their ch:ldren. It is true of the children not be- 
cause their environment, but because their 
parents were not intelligent enough to secure 


better c:nployment. The man in the alley is not 
ent because he is in the alley, but is in 
the alley because he is unintelligent. 

Terman points out that the children of un- 
skilled and semi-skilled laborers are not at all 
represented in the fifty-nine superiur children he 
studied and urges that it is extremely rare for a 
child of semi-skilled and unskilled laborers to 
attain an TQ of 130.8 

“Children with an I Q of 140 or more are 
decidedly gifted. Not more than four children 
in a thousand taken at random qualify in this 
hey are our intellectual elite, the nation’s 
finest asset. The writer is collecting extensive 
psychological data on a thousand such children 
in California, sifted by an impartial method from 
a school population of a quarter-million. It is a 
matter of profound significance that nearly fifty 
per cent. of these gifted children belong to the 
professional classes. Half our genius comes 
from the top four or five per cent. of the popu- 
lation. The professional and semi-professional 
classes together furnish 85% of it. The three 
remaining classes (skilled, semi-skilled, and un- 
skilled labor groups) furnish together the re- 
maining 159%.’”* 

A recent writer says: “Moreover, since in 
some of the Southern States probably as many 
as 75% of the (white) children cannot, or will 
not enter academic high schools, the problem of 
providing other and perhaps new types of train- 
ing for children from 14 to 18 years of age is 
most acute in this part of the country. There is 
here a fertile field for pioneer work in originat- 
ing a curriculum which will fit their needs, for 
discovering what these children can and should 
be taught, and what methods of presentation 
best reach them. What can best replace the 
academic curriculum for these children, to yield 
satisfaction in their own lives and enable them 
to become satisfactory citizens of a democracy? 
When educational authorities in the south see 
this as peculiarly their problem, and, with the 
increased federal aid which is coming, direct 
their efforts to solving it in their own way for 
their own region, rather than adopting the solu- 
tions of progressive Western States where the 

oportions if not the conditions of the problem 
ire quite different, we may expect new develop- 
ents in secondary education which will com- 

ind the attention of all,’ 

lhe logical conclusion of this view is an un- 

oidable aristocracy of intelligence. Since 
ne’s native intelligence can not be improved, 
ose that are down must remain down, and so 
ith their children’s children. Certain races are 


unintel 


fe 
Cld5S5 


(5) See reference 3, poge 188. 
(6) See reference 4, page 658. 
(7) Cobb. Margarct V. The Limits Set to Educational 
ichievement by Limited Intelligence. Journal of Educational 


ychology, Vol. 13, Number 9, page 553. 






intellectual paupers; they have not made very 
great contributions to civilization within historic 
times, and that is because they are natively in- 
ferior and, moreover, that inferiority can not 
be rectified. Members of these races and like- 
wise working classes of the Caucasian must be 
trained to work. The state loses money trying 
to educate them in high school. It is senseless 
to try to fit square pegs in round holes. 

Sober reflection convinces one that there is 
truth in this view. It is a fact that there are 
individuals who, for all we know now, have a 
native equipment which seems quite independent 
of their environment. There are the idiots and 
the feebleminded on one hand and geniuses on 
the other who seem to be natively marked with 
dullness or brightness and the one or the other 
asserts itself relatively independently of  sur- 
roundings. It is easy to generalize this state of 
affairs and believe that very similar and definite 
limitations are to be found also in the wide zone 
of normality and near-normality. Here is a de- 
terminism that appeals to the scientific mind 
because it makes prediction easy by eliminating 
a large group of disturbing and unpredictable 
factors. It is equally as scientific, however, to 
hold that those in the zone of normality are 
characterized by a mobile and impressionable 
mental matrix which responds to its environment 
and dwarfs or becomes implastic, or develops and 
grows according to the stimuli received. Plas- 
ticity and retentiveness are the basis of intelli- 
gence. This does not deny the influence of 
heredity. The point is that the ‘stuff’ out of 
which intelligence is made has a peculiar charac- 
teristic of being very susceptible to stimuli. This 
is inherited just as the peculiar mechanism of 
the chameleon, which causes the organism to 
take on the color of its surroundings; but what 
change it takes on is determined very largely by 
its environment. One other fact has weighed in 
favor of the determinists. The tests are useful. 
They certainly beat guesses whether applied to 
normal or sub-normal subjects. In discussing 
mental testing it must always be kept in mind 
that they are practical instruments inasmuch as 
they are refined examinations. Hardly any one 
doubts that. The objection is not mental tests 
or mental testing, but to the rather far-reaching 
and unwarranted generalizations which have all 
but become confounded with them. Conclusions 
have run far ahead of facts and speculation has 
gained a certain reputableness among these 
workers that is dangerous. Here as elsewhere in 
science theory must remain close to facts. The 
obligation to be conservative in this instance 
arises from moral as well as scientific consider- 
ations. Theories should not be lightly projected 
which if taken too seriously by the always un- 
critical public may cause injury to large groups 
of people. 

Numerous objections have been urged against 
mental testing. It is well known that the usually 
accepted preconditions of measurement ; namely, 
homogeneity of phenomena or continuum or such 
portions thereof as are to be measured and, sec- 
ond, the possibility of a fixed unit in terms of 
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which the finite continuum may be envisaged as 
existing in multiples or sub-multiples, are not 
met in present-day methods of mental testing. 
Every one knows, of course, that it is a little 
short of nonsense to speak of one individual as 
having two or three times more intelligence than 
another. It is also obvious that native intelli- 
gence per se is not measureable. Only acquired 
intelligence is measurable to any degree. The 
principle of mental measurement is that native 
intelligence may be inferred from results obtained 
by measuring acquired intelligence. And this 
principle, undoubtedly, has validity provided 
there is a high correlation between the phenome- 
non measured and the phenomenon whose meas- 
ure is inferred. In case two persons were born 
at precisely the same time, if one knows the age 
of one, he also knows the age of the other be- 
cause throughout the lives of both of them their 
ages must correlate 100%. The principle is ap- 
plied in physics. Heat is not measured directly ; 
instead, its effect upon the column of mercury in 
the thermometer is measured and the heat quan- 
tity is inferred. In this sort of measurement 
everything depends upon the degree of correla- 
tion between the phenomenon measured and the 
phenomenon whose measure is inferred. Obvi- 
ously in complex situations, the correlations can 
be expected to be moderately high only when 
there is, say, one step between the phenomena ; 
whereas in cases where the phenomena are sev- 
eral steps apart a very low correlation usually 
results. An illustration will make this clear. The 
measure of the heat of a room by a thermometer 
is satisfactory because the step between the phe- 
nomena is direct. But now let us assume that 
since temperature affects the rate of heart-beat 
in some animals, at least, that one essayed to infer 
the rate of heart-beat of an animal in a room 
by taking the temperature of the room. Here 
we may consider that the relation between the 
phenomena is indirect. There are other phe- 
nomena cutting across and annulling the correla- 
tion; among them, is the heat regulating mechan- 
ism of the animal. Inference in this case would 
be very insecure as every one knows. That the 
latter situation is the one that obtains in the field 
of mental measurement is obvious upon a little 
reflection. Professor Bagley points out that 
mentality is not a structure, but a function not 
yet identified with any particular structure. He 
says: “To the best of our knowledge it is not 
even the immediate function of any structure or 
set of structures, but rather the end function of 
intermediate functions of other functions, which 
ultimately, we believe, work back to interlocking 
groups of structures through a maze, the com- 
plexities of which have so far baffled every effort 
at analysis.”* The major interference here, pos- 
sibly, is the environment of the individual. Pro- 
fessor Colvin says: 


(8) Bagley, W. C. Educational Determinism; or Democracy 
and the I Q, Educational Administration and Supervision, May 
1922, page 260. 

(9) Colvin, Stephen S. Principles Underlying the Construction 
and use of Intelligence Tests, Twenty-first Year Book of the 
Society for the Study of Education, 1922, page 19. 
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“We never measure inborn intelligen:.; qwe 
always measure acquired intelligence, but -ve in. 


fer from the differences in acquired intel! jence 
differences in native endowment when x com. 
pare individuals in a group who have ha’ com. 
mon cxperience and note the differences in :ttain. 
ment of these individuals.” 

It will be noted that Professor Colvin empha- 
sizes the common experience and this is the item 
which the mental testers have usually o:nitted 
One cannot help feeling that ignoring the iffer- 


ences in environments renders the position of 
these workers exceedingly untenable. 

Professor Colvin says: 

“The brightest European child reared from birth 
by a group of African Pygmies would appear as a 
moron or worse if later transported to a highly ciyj 
lized and cultured environment.”!” 

A more recent statement upon experi- 
mental investigation is even more to the point 

“All intelligence tests yet published depend for 
their validity on experience, on association and 
on the general and specific education of the indi- 
vidual. However (and here must be added the 
qualifying statement to prevent those who read 
these opinions from making a wrong inference 
as to the worth of these tests), such tests, de- 
pending as they do absolutely on the experiences 
of those tested, are valid in showing differences 
in native mentality when, and only when, those 
tested have had common experiences and similar 
interests.”" 

Another interesting criticism has been recently 
made by Mr. Lippman" who is not a technical 
psychologist. He called attention in a very direct 
way to the absurdity of speaking of the average 
intelligence of the white population of the United 
States as 13.1 years mental age. It applies 
equally as well to the supposed mental age of 
the Negro population. He points out that the 
adult mental age found by the army psychologists 
does not agree with the adult mental age pro- 
jected by Mr. Terman from his experiment on 
62 white American Californians, 32 of whom 
were 16 to 20, and 30 of them business men of 
vague description. He urges that the army score 
is based on a far larger number of cases, and 
therefore, is the one to be accepted, not Mr. 
Terman’s. This clash of findings, according to 
Mr. Lippman, with the superior validity on the 
side of the army results, has knocked the adult 
age norm of the Standford-Binet scale “into a 
cocked hat.” Whatever may be said of Mr. 
Lippman’s contention, it must be admitted that 
he touched a sore spot of the mental testers when 
he pointed out the logical inconsistency of speak 
ing of the average age as other than the average 


based 


(10) See refercnce 9, page 18. 

11) Colvin, Stephen S. and Allen, R. D 
Linguistic Ability, Journal of Educational Psychology, 
No. 1, page 9. 


Mental Tests and 
Vol. 14, 


(12) Lippman, Walter. The Mental Age of Adults, New 
Republic, October 25, 1922. 
Note: One could wish that Mr. Terman had stated logically 


his position instead of using irony and sarcasm directed at Mr. 
Lippman. It would have been far better had he assumed that 
the readers of the New Republic are intelligent enough to follow 
an argument instead of refusing frank discussion and disappear 
ing behind a smoke screen of ridicule 
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aii 
a n arly 50% of the population’s being 
morons is based upon the Standford Revision 
norm. /udging in terms of its mental age equiv- 
alents tie army data show that 30% of adults 
measured had mental ages of 12 years or below. 
Terman has calculated that 2.3 per cent. of the 
population fall into this class. Freeman suggests 
that if both reckonings and the inferences made 
from them are correct, 27.7% of our citizenry 
must become defective between school age and 


adulthood, a wholly unbelievable state of af- 


id 4 
fairs. 
One gets a notion of the present unreliability 


of mental measurement by the vacillation of the 
chronological scale of the point at which growth 
of intelligence is completed. It has been 
signed to chronoligical ages varying between 13 
and 18 vears. Even the Standford Revision has 
a probable error of ten months and a zone of 
normality of twenty months or nearly two years 
of mental age. 

lo all criticisms reply comes that the instru- 
ments work, and that far less discrepancy results 
from their application than might be expected 
the numerous theoretical objections that 


as- 


trom 
have been raised against them. The view of 
those who use the instruments seems well 


summed up in the statement of two recognized 
authorities in the field of mental testing. .Kuhl- 
mann writes thus: 

“There can be no question about the fact that 
the Binet-Simon theses do not make half so fre- 
quent or half so great errors in the mental ages 
(of feebleminded children) as are included in 
gradings based on careful, prolonged, general 
observation by experienced observers.’”® God- 
dard says: 

“It (the Binet scale) is without doubt the most sat- 
isfactory and accurate method of determining a child's 
intelligence that we have, and so far superior to 
everything else which has been proposed that as yet 
there is nothing else to be considered.” 

If the mental tests are all that is claimed for 
them by their extreme proponents, then they are 
the most remarkable achievements of science. 
The large claims made on their behalf—claims 
which by implication contradict the very funda- 
mentals of democracy—have provoked attacks 
and initiated searching examination of their 
validity. Gradually information is coming to 
light which indicates pretty definitely that theo- 
rizers in the field of mental testing have gone 
beyond the warrant of facts, and by a certain 
indiscretion are likely to provoke prejudices 
which will impair the practical value of the tests. 
The investigation reported here was made with 
the view of adding some facts which together 
with results from other investigators may help 
clear the situation. It is chiefly concerned with 
racial differences. 


In order to test the influence of race upon 

(13) See Terman, L. M. The Great Conspiracy, New Re- 
public, December 27, 1922. 

(14) F. M. F. Editorial, Journal of Educational Research, 
Vol. VI, No. 5, page 443. 

(15)-(16) Quoted from Fundamentals of Educational Measure- 


100. 


ments by C. A. 


Gregory, 1922, pages 99, 


ne must keep in mind that all the talk, 









mental scores one needs results of tests upon a 
large number of persons who belong to wholly 
different racial groups and who dwell side by side 
in diverse, cultural and climatic conditions. If 
under such conditions there is found a high con- 
comitance of variation in the scores of these two 
groups; i. e., uniformly low scores in both groups 
are associated with unfavorable cultural or 
climatic conditions and vice versa, it would seem 
reasonable to conclude that the environment and 
not race is the effective factor. 

TABLE I* 
Showing The Arrays of Meridians by States. 
White Colored Differences 


ate 
SN, eich eld sc deurialary 67.23 49.29 17.94 
CD cnbwseaewes 56.25 46.25 10.00 
I oe ots nacre 63.74 45.09 18.74 
en CCRT Ce 56.07 45.00 11.07 
PGW TOE. on. cssen 64.51 42.12 22.39 
Pennsylvania ...... 65.08 37.32 27.76 
New Jersey ........ 48.60 35.31 13.29 
Oklahoma ......... 52.44 35.28 17.16 
BOGE 6 .cccéeseias 63.80 34.64 29.16 
Missouri ... 20... 59.51 33.27 26.24 
Maryland ......... 56.09 31.94 24.15 
West Virginia ..... 55.58 30.31 25.27 
Tennessee ....... 47.17 29.81 17.36 
EE er Gh or hie 50.83 25.64 25.19 
Kentucky ......... 41.50 23.93 17.57 
PS coe aees 46.22 21.05 25.17 
Louisiana ......... 45.18 19.01 26.17 
ra 41.55 17.10 24.45 
North Carolina 43.14 16.40 26.74 
South Carolina 47.39 14.22 33.17 
Mississippi ........ 41.22 10.25 30.97 
Peete 42.12 9.88 32.24 
I ee Gn. Shaye 59.37 9.22 50.15 


Such conditions obtain in eastern and south- 
western parts of the United States and we have 
representative mental scores covering these areas. 
The greatest culture is found farther north and 
it grades off somewhat gradually toward the 
south. We have selected from Tables 200 and 
284 of Psychological Examining in the United 
>tates Army twenty-three states which represent 
these areas and have computed from the raw 
data the medians for each state for white and 
colored draftees. The results will be found in 
Table I. They are arrayed in parallel columns. 
The Alpha scores are used, with one exception 
noted below, since it is very questionable whether 
the Beta scale approaches even a reasonable ac- 
curacy.’ It will be noted that, generally speak- 
ing, the scores are relatively high for both races 
in the north and gradually decrease toward the 
south. These arrays give a correlation coefficient 
of 0.783-0.055 (Pearson’s Method by “grades”’). 
If Florida whose score is anomalous is eliminated 
the co-efficient is 0.91+0.025. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the scores of the two groups vary in 
the same sense and that there is a close agree- 
ment between their variations. In the third 
column of Table I, the difference between the 
scores has been calculated. It will be noted that, 


*Data taken from raw scores in tables 200 and 284 in Psycho- 
logical Examining im the United States Army, 1921, 


(17) See reference I, page 705 
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generally speaking, there is less difference be- 
tween the Northern white and Northern colored 
people. This suggests that where opportunities 
for the two races approach equality, the differ- 
ences between the scores are lessened. The sug- 
gestion is strengthened if we recall that school 
opportunities for Negroes in the South were very 
limited when the persons on whom these scores 
were secured were of high school age. Thomas 
Jesse Jones reports an appalling condition even 
as late as 1915. 

Annual Appropriations for Teachers’ Salaries in 











It must be noted also that even in the north op- 
portunities are by no means equal for the two 
groups. 

In order to make further comparisons, Table 
II was arranged by selecting the raw Alpha scores 
from the report on Psychological Examining in 
the United States Army and, by use of Table 
159, converting them into equivalent values on 
the combined scale. 


*From Diagram I. P. 10, Bureau of Education Bulletin 1916, 
Vol. II, No. 39. 
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This arrangement has the advantage of isting 


the material into the form of normal 4) .triby. 
tions and thus making it convenient to «mploy 


the more refined methods of statistics. 

given these distributions so that they may 
by any one who desires to employ then 
data were taken from tables as follows i 


group of Whites (Oregon, California, C 
cut, Washington) 200, Foreign Born Whit: 


means, obtains between the native born whites 
the 
Southern whites and the Selected Group of 
Whites (49.13). The next group in degree of 
difference is that of the Northern Negroes and 
the Southern Negroes, 43.11. It is significant that 
the difference between the Southern whites and 


and the Northern Negroes (51.25) and 


have 
used 
The 
Psy- 
chological Examining in the United States 
Army: For the Native Born Whites 281. Select 


lect. 
288 
Southern Whites (Alabama, Georgia, Lousiana, 


Southern States.* Mississippi) 200, Northern Negroes (Alpha and 
Per Capita For White and Colored Children. 3eta) 297*, and Southern -Negroes (Alabama, 
States For White For Colored Georgia, Louisiana and Mississippi) 299. 
PE «.besstvecwweene $9.41 $1.78 Table III gives the number of individuils in 
DE ticeeeccéeaccaws 12.95 4.59 each group, the average scores, standard ‘evia- 
DED vvcseeecccaeound 12.61 7.68 tions, coefficients of variation, and the avcrage 
a Se er 11.50 2.64 mental age equivalents. 
Georgia .......... cesceee 9.58 1.76 Table IV gives the difference between the 
Kentucky coe e cere ecceeece 8.13 8.53 means of several groups, the probable errors of 
ere 13.73 1.31 the differences, and the ratio of the differences 
Maryland Oy eee ye ee re 13.79 6.38 to their probable errors. The same is done for 
cope » gC EEEe 10.60 2.26 standard deviations and coefficients of vat 
North Carolina ........... 5.27 2.02 It is customary not to consider a difference sig 
Oklahoma atte ee eee eees 14.21 9.96 nificant unless it is three or four times as great 
South Carolina ...... coes SOD 1.44 as its probable error. We assume that the siz 
(are ee oe ae 4.83 of the ratio roughly measures the degree oi dif- 
Texas Sete ata hae een 10.08 5.74 ference. It will be noted that upon this assump- 
DEY Stckcevanetaecens 9.64 2.74 tion, the greatest difference in respect of the 
TABLE II 
Native Select Foreign 
Born Group of Born Southern Northern Sor 
Whites Whites Whites Whites Negroes Ne 
24—24.9.. l 
23—23.9 ll l l 
22—22.9...... 85 10 3 2 ] 
21—21.9...... 313 33 12 6 6 
20—20.9.... 710 77 26 14 10 
19—19.9...... 1,273 137 51 30 16 
18—18.9.. 2,091 211 O4 57 37 
17—17.9...... 3,211 292 166 93 78 i 
16—16.9...... 4,598 105 278 144 139 1 
15—15.9.. 6,059 505 410 226 216 27 
14—14.9 sigcabaids teats bat .. 4,516 523 J44 351 328 4 
13—13.9......... ie ahi csacildeaenakcanica a 495 703 525 404 124 
a: LL  - $37 666 591 554 21s 
11—11.9.... 3,907 109 371 379 425 270) 
10—10.9...... Ae EE eat 1,553 25 157 175 278 265 
9— 9.9...... wm 526 9 71 70 53 226 
8— 8.9.... oo 152 4 38 25 68 140 
i— 7.9... 59 2 22 11 30 82 
6— 6.9 20 l 9 4 11 34 
5— 5.9 6 3 1 3 11 
4— 4.9.. SE aE Cad eReader Ses ; l l 2 
Total aa etecee 48,090 3,176 3,625 2,704 2,848 1,479 
DO . 14.53 15.39 13.88 13.45 12.94 10.55 


*Note: In all probability the beta scores lowered the averag 


of this group. Only alpha scores should have been used Ti 
error was not detected until the calculations were quite con 


tlete It, however, in no way vitiates any conclusions we hav 


drawn. Jf anything it strengthens them 
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races,’ 18 logical Psychology, page 35. 
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the Northern Negroes is only 12.35, whereas, the wonee tm 
difference between the Northern Negroes and the ——- 
Negroes is 43.11. In respect to the 


Sout he rm 


standard deviations, we find a similar condition Avesene 
obtaining. The ratio for Southern Whites and Num- Mean Stand- Coeffi- Mental 
Northern Negroes is 3.773; whereas, the ratio Group berof or ard cientof Age 
: | N -ther Negroes and Southern Indi Aver- Devia- Varia- Stanford 
between | -s ort —s ¢ <uce aac woue viduals age tion tion Revision 
Negrocs is 7.294. The difference between the a 
Southern Whites and the Selected Group of Native born ” re 
1] s 39 ‘chtly greater th: at of White 48,090 14.53 2.445 16.82 3.9 
Whites is 3.91], slightly greater than that of 0.008 4.0.005 4-0.037 
Southern Whites and Northern Negroes. In re- Native Whites of 
spect the coefficients of variation, this state of Cal.. Conn.,, 
affairs remains the same except in the ratio of Oregon, Wash- " ; ge ade 
ot le y , — 1 Cc | a N naiieenasl Th " ington 3,176 15.39 2.376 15.44 14.6 
Northern Negroes and Southern Negroes. 1€ 0.028 4-0.020 +-0.134 
ratio Southern Whites and Northern Negroes = Foreign born 
is 6.593, that between the Southern Whites and White 3,625 13.88 2.376 17.11 13.4 
the Selected Group of Whites 6.652, that between 0.027 +0.019 +0.139 
the Northern Negroes and the Southern Negroes Southern Whites 2,704 13.45 2.263 16.82 13.1 
: oe a “Al a 
3.987. I-ven here, there is a slightly greater dif- . ’ +0.027 +0.021 +0.159 
; . rn: . . orthern e- 
ference between Southern Whites and a Selected mee 2848 12.94 2375 1835 12.7 
Group of Whites than between Southern Whites + 0.030 +0.021 +0.169 
and Northern Negroes. The facts are clear, Southern Ne- = om or 
! . T . . TO 79 10.88 2.128 95 
whatever may be the explanation. The situation gran 140 ry 0.026 4-0.252 
> . . t we ~ x ua 
in the field of mental testing agrees with the gen- 
eral findings of anthropology that the variation 
TABLE IV 
MEANS STANDARD DEVIATIONS COEFFICIENTS OF VARIATION 
Ratio of - The 
Probable the Dif- Differenc« Ratio of Differ Probable Ratio of 
Compared Difference Error ference of Stard- Probable Difference ence of Error of Difference 
of the of the to its ard De-_ Error of to its Coeffi- the Dif- to its 
Means Difference Probable viations Difference Probable cients ference Probable 
Error Error Error 
Nat rm White 
nd - - 
Nor rn Negroes 1.584 0.031 51.25 0.070 0.0215 3.198 1.53 0.173 8.823 
pout rn Whites 
nd 
Northern Negroes 0.502 0.042 12.35 0.112 0.0297 3.773 1.53 0.232 6.593 
» rn Whites 
and _ — 
Selected group of Whites 1.940 0.041 49.13 0.113 0.0289 3.911 1.38 0.207 6.652 
Northern Negroes 
and 
Southern Negroes 2.064 0.048 $3.11 0.247 .00339 7.294 1.21 0.303 3.987 
Foreign born Whites 
and se 
Southern Whites 0.435 0.040 11.38 0.113 0.028 4.033 0.29 0.211 1.374 
Native born Whites 
and 
Foreign born Whites 0.647 0.028 23.35 0.069 0.019 3.526 0.29 0.144 2.012 
of individuals and groups within races is greater The meaning of these facts is self-evident. 


than the variation between the races as major Whatever may be the cause of the divergence 
respect to brain- between the scores of the two races, certainly one 
thing is obvious: The usual concept of race finds 
‘The average brain-weight of Negroes is perhaps clear cut expression in terms of mental scores. 
two ounces less than that of Europeans; but the dif- lable I shows that the Negroes of Ohio, Vir- 
rence between individuals of either race may amount ginia, Illinois, and Indiana, in spite of the in- 
on nee se twenty-five a _ it — be added equality of opportunities and lack of stimulating 
l > rence ‘ntal capacity of ‘rent races a — * . 4 
that the difference in mental capacity of difterent races environment, measure higher than the white peo- 
ippear much smaller to the ethnologist, who knows .K <. in. - Scene. “aaa 
litferent races, than they appear to those members of ple or entucky, Arkansas, North Carolina, anc 
ny race who, not having studied other races scien- Georgia. It must be remembered that the white 
— judge in anuneoee with race noe oq stock of the South is of the purest North Euro- 
. e rather than in an o jective mannet ven fis dit- pean descent the mighty Nordics. This is 
rence may be chiefly due to the fact that, in more . = . , 
ghly civilized races, the large amount and variety diametrically opposed to the contentions of Mr. 
the educative processes develop (that is, occasion Stoddard who insists, if I understand him cor- 
growth in size of) many of the nerve elements which 7 
ontinue relatively undeveloped in less_ civilized (18) Ladd, G. T. and Woodworth, R. S., Elements of Physio- 


groups. This is the case in 
weight; e.g.: 
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rectly, that race is by far the most potent factor. 
The extreme advocates of race superiority who 
are also devotees of mental tests probably be put 
to their wit’s end to harmonize with their point 
of view the state of affairs revealed by the army 
tests. 

There is one factor which influences mental 
scores which | think has not had sufficient con- 
sideration. I refer to the ‘drive’ or ‘motivation’ 
or ‘will to learn.’ Mental tests do not pretend 
to measure this factor and yet we know from 
careful experimentation that it is one of the most 
potent factors in acquisition. Recently we have 
been told that repetition is, possibly, a relatively 
unimportant factor in learning.'*® The extreme 
importance of the ‘will to learn’ has been empha- 
sized by a recent investigation.’’’ It is interest- 
ing to note that the army psychologists complain 
of the extreme difficulty of getting Negroes to 
take certain of the mental tests seriously.*° 

Obviously it is not a sufficient condition for 
acquiring intelligence to have the opportunity 
alone. There must also be the stimulating en- 
vironment, and apparently, the prime essential 
of such an environment is other cultivated and 
intelligent human beings. Herbert B. Alexander 
has found that the median for white 
draftees by states in the army examinations cor- 
relate with the rankings of the states according 
to the per cent of urban population with a coeffi- 
cient of 0.62+-0.07. He adds: 

“This finding coincides with those of Cattell, Clarke, 
Davis, and Nearing, who uniformly found the fertility 
in noted persons emphatically associated with urban 
centers.”’2! 

One who has first-hand acquaintance with the 
environment of the average Negro child—sepa- 
rated from the culture of the community in 
which he lives; reared in a home without books, 
without stimulating conversation, in the most un- 
desirable location; kept in a schoolroom under a 
teacher who, perchance, has finished the fifth or 
sixth grade; and plied with religious beliefs that 
are but one step removed from crass supersti- 
tion, beliefs shot through with the other worldli- 
ness of the Dark Ages—understands, or fancies 
that he understands, a very potent reason why 
the army scores for Negroes were not high and 
could not in the nature of things, have been 
otherwise. 

Moreover, history seems to contradict the posi- 
tion of the extreme advocates of race superiority. 
There is something almost uncanny in the fluc- 
tuations of civilizations. There is good reason 
to believe that man’s brain capacity has not ma- 
terially changed in six thousand years. Indeed 
the Cro-Magnon man possibly had a brain capac- 
ity greater than that of present day Europeans.”* 
If the changes in civilization cannot be accounted 


scores 


(18b) Peterson, Joseph, Learning When Frequency and Re 
cency Factors are Negative, Journal of Experimental I’sycholog) 
Vol. V, No. 4, pp. 270-300. 

(19) Book, W. F. and Norvell, Lee. The Will to Learn, 
Pedagogical Seminary, Voi. XXIX, No. 4, pp. 305-362. 


(20) See reference 1, page 795. 


(21) Alexander, Herbert B. A Comparison of the Ranks of 
American States in any Alpha and in Social-Economic Status, 
School and Society, Vol. XVI, No. 405, page 391 
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for in terms of changes in the nervous system 
but one factor remains by which we may .Ccount 
for them—environment. Civilizations — groy 
slowly for a long period of time, reach a critica) 
point, blossom and fructify in a short period, anq 


then decay and pass away. We are told that les 
than a hundred years elapsed from the time 
when the ancient “Egyptians knew so little aboy 
building that the best they could do was to pile 
crude rows of uncut stone around their dead, to 
the time when some of the great pyramics were 
built, structures which represent in some ways 
the height of the builder's art, structures op 


which the surfacing is so perfect that huge gran 


ite blocks 18 feet on a side are joined together 
without cement, and with not as much one- 
hundredth of an inch of space anywhere between 


them.”** Every one knows of the decadence oj 
Greek civilization after the Periclean Age, and 
also the fate of Roman civilization. These ex- 
ceptional efflorescences of human genius, met 
oric, when compared with the history of the 
human race, can hardly be accounted for by our 
knowledge of biological heredity. If the |. 0 
is as important, as Mr. Terman believes, and rep 
resents biological heredity as he urges, one won 
ders why it is that civilization has been so slow 
in its growth and so unstable at its height 
better still, how it is that the descendents of 
intellectual Greeks should be so inept as t 
upon the descendents of barbarous tribes of 
Northern Europe to interpose and save them 
from the sword and torch of Turkey in 1922; or, 
vet, one can wonder what was wrong with the 
I. O’s of the Germanic tribes when they were 
being plundered by Caesar. How is it possibl 
that Roman civilization was erected and stood for 
six centuries on the low I. Q's of the Latin races? 
The dilemma is quite clear. Either we must 
admit sudden and quite mysterious alterations in 
the biological heredity of races or concede that 
environment is almost a “sufficient cause of 
human progress.”** If the former is admitted, 
then the status of a race is not unalterably fixed 
as Mr. Stoddard would have us believe. If we 
admit the latter, we must deny Mr. Terman the 
writer recognizes that with reference to the here 
dity-environment controversy the facts presented 
above may be interpreted in two ways. The 
extreme importance he accords to the I. Q. The 
hereditarians will say that intelligent Negroes 
go North, intelligent people become educated and 
avail themselves of environment, that 
Southern whites are simply inferior to Northern 
whites, etc. The environmentalists will insist 
that the facts tend to prove the supreme domi 
f environment in human progress. In 


x vod 


nance of 
all probability the truth lies somewhere between 
the extremes. The facts on which a sound opin 
ion can be based are not yet available. Whil 
they are being collected it is both good science 
and good sense to maintain an open mind. 


(22) Wells, H. G. The Outline of History, 1922. tage 67 
(23) Millikan, R A Twentieth Century Physics, Annual 
Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1918, page 183 


(24) Marvin, Walter T. of European Philosophy 


1920, tage 3. 
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Voices From Harvard’s Own Negroes 


By RayMonp Pace ALEXANDER 


Philip Kerr, until recently private secretary to 
Llovd-George, who sat with the latter at the 
many international conferences during the past 
few rs, himself an authority on international 
affairs, said, at a recent lecture before the Har- 
vard student body, “one can hardly appreciate 
the culties involved in solving international 
problems. They are in a large measure due to 
the ditlerences in race of the various representa- 
tives and the ancient prejudices and antipathies 
hetween the races such as the French, Germans, 
Belgi and Austrians. In addition to this we 
were confronted with another and a greater dif- 


ficulty in the recent conferences and that was 


arbitrating questions involving races of different 
lor.* On these questions nations become irra- 


The audience did not sit amazed, neither did 
it express any surprise nor was this unfortunate 

ession challenged or inquired into during the 
me allotted to questioning the speake1 
Could a more damaging confession fall from 
f so able a statesman? Could it have 
been better timed to fall upon the ears of those 
who but a few days before had announced to 
the world in unflinching terms their going on 
record to arbitrarily exclude from certain other- 
wise compulsory features of college life at Har- 


r¢ S 


vard a certain racial group because they were “of 
rent color”? 

\Was Harvard, speaking thru its learned Presi- 
dent A. Lawrence Lowell, in prohibiting Negro 
students from living in the Freshmen Dormi 

more rational than the council of nations 


lealing with their questions or as_ irrational? 
Certainly it was not so confessedly irrational. 
If it was more rational, which is a violent sup- 
position, by what process of reasoning could it 


reached such strange results and what fac- 
and elements were considered as the basis 
of this reasoning? Finally, why in the world 
men, nations or whatnot be rational when 
little bit of color is thrown into an issue? Is it 
ssible that the question becomes so onesided ? 
proper treatment of this question it 
would perhaps be better to sketch briefly the his 
tory of the exclusion policy as recently adopted 
by Harvard. 


lor a 


In the fall of 1921 five colored youths applied 
admission to the freshman class, all of them 
ving taken the examinations successfully, were 
Imitted. Three applied for rooms in the fresh- 
men dormitories, which place was a compulsory 
living quarters for out-of-town freshmen, being 
optional with local students. These boys were 
fertram C. Bland of Newark, N. J., Cecil Blue, 
Washington, D. C., Pritchett Klugh, Boston, 
\Vm. J. Knox, Jr., New Bedford, Mass., and 
l-dward W. Wilson, Boston. Those requesting 
*The speaker had reference to the English Indian 
roblem, Japan and the Shantung controversy and 
he French use of Colonial soldiers. 


dormitory residence were Bland, Blue and Knox, 
the latter alone being successful. He made appli- 
cation from, and took his examinations in New 
Bedford, and he was assigned to a room in 
Standish B. 32, and sent a porter’s card to admit 
his bags and belongings. It happened that one 
subject, chemistry laboratory, had to be taken in 
Cambridge for which he appeared in person. 
This was the beginning of all the trouble. He 
was “spotted” at once, being brown in complexion 
(incidentally the darkest of the five), found to 
have been assigned to a room in the exclusive 
dormitories and by an artful method was made 
to give it up, in this way. Immediately he was 
sent a telegram to the effect that there was some 
error in assigning him to B. 32 in Standish con- 
cluding, “will you please return your porter’s 
card so that this error might be adjusted,” signed 
by Dean Chase of the college. Knox, a native of 
New Bedford and having lived there all his life, 
never having been outside of the state of Massa- 
chusetts, innocent and unsuspecting, freely com- 
plied with the request. Each day he awaited cor- 
respondence of equal dignity advising him of his 
new assignment, but none came. Finally, the 
light dawned in the nature of a letter of explana- 
tion from the Dean stating that “the ruling of 
the President is that no Negro students shall 
hereafter be permitted to live in the Freshmen 
Dormitories.” Can anything more depressing be 
imagined on the mind of this youth than these 
events, especially in light of the manner in which 
he was deprived of his assignment ? 

Knox and a Negro graduate of Harvard of that 
year, Edwin B. Jordain, Jr., immediately jour- 
neyed to Boston. Jordain is also a native of 
New Bedford, and is a son of a prominent attor- 
ney of the same name of that city, and lived in 
the Freshmen Dormitories in 1917 without the 
least friction, living in the same room with white 
boys, and eating at the same table. Later he was 
a member of the same track team that boasted of 
the famous Gourdin. They interviewed Dean 
Chase who has always been a very fair man, and 
who cannot now be impeached, but his position 
was uncompromising, being bound by the orders 
of President Lowell. It was then thought best 
to see the President, which was done, Jordain 
alone making the interview. President Lowell 
was a very pleasant person to talk to, but was 
immovable in his convictions, giving as_ his 
reasons, without deliberating in their forthcom- 
ing, the following, which is the gist: The south- 
ern element in the school is becoming increasingly 
large while the Negro element is very small, less 
than one per cent of the entire matriculation. 
That the southern students have very pronounced 
prejudices, cannot be disputed, the most acute 
being their dislike of anything that approaches, 
or savors of, social equality. Ergo, since living 
in the Freshmen Dormitories is compulsory upon 
all students which would throw southerners in 
contact with Negroes to their discomfort, and 
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since it is not our policy to compel artificial social 
contact between Negroes and whites, it is thought 
that the best policy is to forbid the Negro stud- 
ents this privilege. 

The mere assertion of such a statement would 
raise in the mind of even the untrained a glaring 
non sequitur. Does it follow that because a Uni- 
versity enforces a rule that it thought fit and just 
for all students at its inception which might inci- 
dentally mean that a colored student will have 
to live in the same dormitory with southerners 
that the University is forcing a sort of social 
equality between the two types of students, or 
forcing the southern students to accept the Negro 
in his social circle, or forcing him to have any 
social relations with him other than sleeping 
under the same roof separated by four strongly 
partitioned walls, and probably some flights of 
stairs? Does it follow that there is some artifi 
ciality in even this most harmless contact, and at 
the same time legitimate contact, legitimate be- 
cause the ru/es make it so? Does it follow that 
because the southern element is increasingly 
large, and the Negro body very small, that this 
great institution, which has never been known to 
suffer from a shortage of students or a boycott 
because of a policy, must restrict the operation 
of this rule, enacted for all races, in order to 
satisfy any racial or geographical element? Does 
it follow that the only way to meet such an issue 
as this is to summarily dispose of the question 
by putting a bar against all further admission of 
Negroes to the Freshmen Dormitories? Since 
this question involves a deep principle of ethics, 
justice, and fairness, would not the most logical 
and wholesome policy be unqualifiedly to admit 
the Negro students, and let those objecting make 
the next move? Would not the “therefore” 
clause stand with better logic on this ground? 
All these questions save the last seem to answer 
themselves in the negative, and we are faced with 
our original question: “Whether Harvard was 
any more rational or as irrational in its pronunci- 
ation of policy as was the Council of Nations at 
Versailles?” We submit to the latter that it 
was. 

The present Negro student body of Harvard 
is particularly proud of the type and bearing of 
the young Negroes who are entering this Univer- 
sity, and those against whom this policy was 
announced. It would probably be not too much 
to conclude that a great deal of the public sym- 
pathy with the Negro on this issue, and popular 
support, may be directly traceable to the fact 
that the students were treated in such manner 
came from very representative Negro families. 
A word or two concerning them would not be 
out of place. 

Cecil Blue’s father is a graduate of Queen's 
College, British Guiana, and the medical school 
of Howard University, Washington, D. C., and 
is at present a successful physician of that city. 
The Reverend Doctor David Klugh, the father 
of Pritchard Klugh, a prominent Boston, clergy- 
man, is a graduate of Yale, and Butler R. Wilson, 
Esq., a member of the Boston bar, is a Harvard 
Law School graduate and a successful attorney. 








And, now we add to these the name o} 


Roscoe 


Conkling Bruce, Jr., the son of Roscoe ( onkling 
Bruce, ’02 Harvard, class orator, and |’hi Be 
Kappa man, grandson of Blanche K_ Bruce 
United States Senator from Mississippi i 1875 
Register of the Treasury under President Gar. 


field in the early eighties. To use the words of 
a reflecting white student, “He tainh 
picked out most unfortunate cases to star: wit 
would not be amiss. 

It is probably fair to conclude that 
dozen men picked at random among the |! 
freshmen class could present any bette: 
history or training, in a comparative se1 
these young Negroes. It reflects the advevt of 
new element of Negroes to our colleges a 
versities ; sons of graduates of these larger inst 
tutions, as distinct from “the first generation ed 


cated” that formed the pioneers among Neg 
men of letters and science. Not only are thes 
youths better prepared than their fathers wer 
but their parents have ample means in most cases 
with which to support these boys in the ner 


style and comfort. Irrespective of this 
progress of the Negro students, we are fac: 
this pernicious policy of discrimination 
strikes at the very source of entrance 11 
University. 

The natural question to ask is what 
aims and underlying purposes of this sudden d 
parture from the great Harvard tradition of f 
ness and justice to all, irrespective of 1 
color. Is there an ulterior purpose with its objec 
an immediate limitation in the Negroes 
ing Harvard and in the future the total excl 
from all departments? One cannot dismis 
question lightly, and rest too assured that 
vard traditions and principles will not allow 
when all of its principles, traditions and « 
thing else were freely tossed to the winds in this 
One cannot overlook the g: 


present affair. 
significance of this policy, restricted as it 
the Freshmen Dormitories, and the effect 
it will have on Negro matriculation. It ha 
ready had its effect! In September, 1921, there 
were six Negroes in the freshman class (one 

too fair to be affected by this policy) all of wl 
were registered before the enunciation of thus 
rule. Last September only one Negro applied 
for admission to the Harvard freshman class, 
and he is the son of the Hon. William H. Lewts, 
noted Harvard football star centre of all tn 
and an ex-Assistant United States Attorney G 
eral. The latter would not be satisfied under 
any circumstances with another college for lis 
son because his Harvard training has meant 
much to him, not to mention his contribution t 
Harvard, and in this respect, he is not unli 
scores of other Negro graduates of Harvard 
and hundreds of other parents who want th: 
sons to study under the Harvard system that the 
themselves were unable to experience. 

Young Lewis made no effort to get into th 
Freshmen Dormitories because his parents live 1: 
Cambridge. But was not the apparent desire of 
the officials fulfilled, with not one Negro request 
ing to live in the Freshman Dormitory in 1922, 
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one Negro in the entire class? It might 


ond O 
“a J why is it that the Freshmen Dormitories 
ire ind:spensable for the quartering of Negro 
studet or why is it that the colored 
vouths do not live with private families. The 
answe! plain enough. In Cambridge, the col- 
ored pulation, with very few exceptions, is 
mad of the middle or working class of peo- 
ple with small, modest homes situated some dis- 
tance from the campus, not too well adapted to 
lodging college men because of their small, in- 
commodious quarters, inadequate lighting and 
heating facilities and the utter impossibility of 
setting board at one’s lodging place, or in the one 
or two instances where board can be got the 
striking lack of unwholesomeness of the food 
and culinary art in its preparation. Those per- 
sons the so-called leading families do not 


a practice of taking lodgers of any kind, 
ue among the upper class of whites. 


make 


\ll things considered the Negro student body 
is faced with a more momentous question than 
one readily appreciates and it is only given its 
full significance when one begins to wonder what 
will be the next move? Will Harvard next 
adopt the Yale policy and announce that “because 
of the growing southern element (sentiment?) 
and their displeasure at the possibility of coming 
in contact with Negroes in the voluntary dormi- 
tories, it is thought that the best way to preserve 
the comity of race relations is to hereafter forbid 
Negroes from living in any of the dormitories.” 
The next most logical step would be to bar them 
from the college altogether because of the con 
tact in the classrooms! The bare possibility of 
this registers a shudder and thrill in the heart 
and soul of the present Negro students; but this 
is not at all unlikely if one reflects on the signifi- 
cance of the present policy. 

Dormitories or no dormitories, Negroes will 
always go to Harvard” is the cry of some; but 


this is not meeting the issue squarely. Moreover, 


it is a bare conjecture based on a false assump- 
tion if the current freshmen Negro number is at 
all a fair criterion. The issue must be met by 
constructive effort on the part of many groups, 
by the. Negroes themselves, i. e., the Negro 
alumnae and present student body, by pressure 
brought to bear on the General Alumnz Associa- 
tion, support from the influential members of the 


faculty who are fair and impartial, circularizing 
the white undergraduates or in some manner pre- 
nting them with the truth of the situation as 
herein attempted to be outlined, for their reflec- 
tion asking for an expression of opinion on their 
finally, by acquainting the Board of Over- 

ers with the magnitude of the significance of 
ir acts on the race in its strides for higher 
education of its young men, to develop the proper 
ve of leadership, and the psychic effect it will 
have on the white student body and the citizens 
i this section of the country in bringing to their 
nds the fact that Harvard realizes that there 
an “eternal, fundamental, and inescapable dif- 


erence”’ between the two races. No better time 
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affords itself for approaching these groups and 
working among them than the present, while the 
matter is still fresh in the minds of the people, 
and when the press of the country has in a large 
majority of cases given our cause such great 
support. It will be of no little interest to state 
that at present there are movements under way 
by two of the above groups that stand in a pow- 
erfully strategic position. First, there is an 
organization of white students which is canvass- 
ing the undergraduate body in the effort to get 
a prevailing sentiment against the policy of the 
President and to present him with a petition, on 
his return from Europe, to reconsider his stand 
and revoke the rule on the ground that, “the very 
persons who would be affected by the admission 
of Negroes into the dormitories, do not find such 
a state of affairs objectionable”. Secondly, there 
are reports, not yet verified, that certain mem- 
bers of the faculty are forming a petition to the 
President and the Board of Overseers, to recon- 
sider such action stating that “any form of racial 
discrimination is a serious departure from true 
Harvard principles, and would violate very 
precious Harvard traditions” substantially the 
stand of President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot. 
It is submitted that these two movements, if car- 
ried through in full, will have an incalculably 
great effect. 


Harvard does mean something to the Negro. 
We cannot but look with pride at the list of 
America’s outstanding Negroes and feel an inde- 
scribable love for the institution that has honored 
such men, that has given them their training, in- 
dustry and resourcefulness, that stamps them as 
men of calibre, ability and integrity; men who 
by their deeds have gained the respect and ad- 
miration of an entire race, indeed, of the whole 
country. The University that has cast such men 
as Greener, W. E. B. DuBois, William H. Lewis, 
Carter G. Woodson, Archibald Grimke, and the 
host of others including Marshall, Matthews, 
3ruce, Morton, Jackson, and Pope; that honored 
Booker T. Washington with a degree for his 
great achievements, cannot hold only a passive 
interest for the Negro. 


There is much to be gained at Harvard; there 
is overwhelmingly much to be lost by Harvard 
closing its doors to our boys, not alone from the 
loss of the privilege of studying within its walls; 
but from the loss of the priceless inspiration from 
the heritage of able Negroes who passed on be- 
fore, and the ruthless destruction of the signifi- 
cance of their deeds and accomplishments by their 
own Alma Mater. 





A CORRECTION 
In the February issue of OPPORTUNITY it 
was stated that Mr. WW. J. Knapp was Personnel 
Director of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 
Mr. Knapp is a representative of the Personnel 
Department of the Duquesne Steel Works, 
Duquesne, Pennsylvania. 
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The Bulletin Board 


The friends of the late Mrs. Harry Plotz have 
raised $10,000 and donated it to the National Urban 
League for the establishment of the “Ella Sachs 
Plotz Fund,” the income of which is to be devoted 
“to the development and training of some Negro 
man or woman especially fitted for social and civic 
service in the community.” Mrs. Plotz, who was 
the daughter of Samuel Sachs, was an active member 
of the Urban League Board and a trustee of Fisk 
University. 


White citizens residing in the vicinity of the 1,200 
block on Bolton’ Street, Baltimore, Maryland, 
consider the entrance of Negroes in this section a 
“distasteful incursion.” As a consequence they peti- 
tioned the courts to restrain a certain property owner 
of the section from leasing his property to a Negro. 
The court issued an injunction which prohibited the 
owner from a the premises to the Negro and 
directed the latter not to move into the house. 


Speaking before a Methodist congregation of Wor- 
Massachusetts, on the Race Situation in the 
Rev. S. H. Crampton among other 


cester, 
United States, 
things said: 

“When a great shipload of foreigners come to the 
shores and it is found out that none know how to 
read or write, it is termed a great educational prob- 
lem, but when one recalls that there are thousands 
of Negroes in the same condition in this country, it 
is at once called a race problem that must be studied 
with the greatest care. If one finds old ramshackle 
shacks in the Negro quarters of the South quick 
thinking people call that a race problem. Take the 
city of Atlanta, Georgia, where there are more than 
14,000 Negro children in the public schools, yet less 
than 2,000 of them are on full time and none of them 
in the high schools. That is not a race problem; it is 
the evident failure of the city to care for the 
Negroes. Take away most of the present day prob- 
lems and one will find that no such thing as a race 
problem exists.’ 


During the recent meeting of the Council of the 
Diocese of Southern Virginia, the feature of the de- 
liberations was a lengthy debate upon a resolution 
introduced to give the colored clergyman a larger 
representation. One Negro clergyman collapsed 
after making an impassioned plea. The Council com- 
mitted the matter to a special committee who will 
report on the subject next year. 


States Depart- 
Hon. Marcus 
Association 


A petition requesting the ‘Unieed 
ment of Justice to investigate the 
Garvey’s Universal Negro Improvement 
is reported to be in the hands of the Attorney- 
General, H. M. Daugherty. The signers to the peti- 
tion are, Harry F. Pace, John E. Nail, Dr. Julia 
Coleman, Chandler Owen, George Harris, William 
Pickens, Robert Bagnall and Robert S. Abbott. 

Some years back, Roland Hayes, the celebrated 
Negro tenor, started out with about $50 in his 
pocket and his motto: “Live or die,—Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music.” To obtain his objective he 
worked as waiter, messenger and at other blind alley 
jobs. Today he returns to the European continent 
where he has spent the last two and a half years, 
with contracts for the premier music halls of France, 
Italy, Germany and England. While in this country 
Mr. Hayes received as high as $1,700 for an engage- 
ment in Washington. This compares favorably with 
the single concert in England which netted him 
$2,000. Mr. Hayes was engaged as soloist for sym- 
phony concerts conducted by the Colonne orchestra 
while in Paris. 


rhe Colored citizens of Freeport, Long = 
pushing their plans to place a representati 
race in the field for Village Trustee. If su 
it is felt that such a position held by a Ney 
give the colored citizens a voice in the affai 
communty. 

The Negroes of Knoxville, 
ministers, adopted resolutions declining 
Mr. Billy Sunday at the proposed 
primarily and exclusively for Negroes 
taken because of Mr. Sunday’s 
with the Ku Klux Klan. The revivalist 
retary immediately issued a public announ 
giving the Presbyterian Church, Rotary Clu 
the Sons of Veterans as the only organizat 
which Mr. Sunday belongs 
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figures compiled by the 
Board for Student Saving 
reveal that out of 11,469 whit 
of them had savings accounts. Out of 5 
pupils, 3,111 had savings accounts 


The 
School 
session 


residents of Albion, Mic! 
council to appoint a Negro as 
special policeman, to act without pay. The council 
denied this request upon the grounds that it was 
not wise to such authority in a Negro 


Twenty colored 
petitioned the city 
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New is to have a community 
house for its Negro citizens drive for $80,000 is 
well under way. So far the rally has resulted in 
the raising of $43,000 which is expected to measure 
up to $50,000 very shortly. 


Haven, Connecticut, 


Association” was formed 
closing session of the first annual Hampton 
Builders’ Conference, which brought to- 
37 cities and towns and 12 schools and 
colleges for a period of three days, over eighty 
leading colored builders and contractors 

The Association of employers and instructors in 
the building industry has the following objects: 
Dissemination of information, self-improvement 
thru study, local organizations and national confer- 
ences, propaganda for the training of mechanics, 
the fostering of all trade schools and the placing of 
trade graduates. Charles T. Russell, Virginia 
Union University, Richmond, Virginia, was elected 
president; W. T. Courtney, Atlanta, vice president 
H. Whittemore Brown, Hampton Institute, 
tary-treasurer, A. L. Manly, Philadelphia, chairman 
executive committee and C. H. Evans, Tuskegee 
Institute, member executive committee 


The “National Builders’ 
at the 
Institute 


gether from 


secre- 


Williams, a Negro 
times wounded during the 
entered suit in the Circuit 
man and St. Louis and San 
panies. 

The petition states 


who was four 

Argonne battle, has 
Court against the Pull- 
Francisco railroad com 


soldier 


Robert 


that Williams had a govern 
mental transportation order for a Pullman berth and 
presented the order to the agent at Caruthersville, 
Mo., who told him that a Negro could not get ac- 
commodations on a sleeping car. The ex-soldier 
is a patient at the United States Veteran’s Hospital 
in St. Louis. As a result of having to pass the 
night in a passenger coach, it is claimed that Wil 
liams has been seriously ill. The suit asks for 
$25,000 as punitive damages for humiliation and 
$25,000 for injury to his health. 








